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EFORE I commence the follow- 
ing seemingly improbable narra- 
tive, it may not be amiss to state in 
what manner I became possessed of 
it. It was in the winter of the year 
e 178-—, that I was invited to spend the 
* Christmas at a friend’s house in Ar- 
> gyleshire, where among other friends 
of my host, I met the celebrated Mr 
, the Eastern traveller. Our 
mornings were employed in the sports 
of the season, each following his own 
inclination till the evening, when we 
all assembled round the blazing 
hearth, our conviviality heightened 
| by our separation, Christmas festi- 
vities and conversation closed a most 
idly spent day, but such is the desire 
of man after novelty, that these 
amusements began to fade on our 
taste, and the winter night to pass 
heavily. It was vpon one of these 
occasions our host proposed resort- 
ing to the old country practise of 
each person contributing, iui turn, to 
the amidinont of the whole, by re- 
lating some “ wonderment” or mar- 
vellous adventure that had fallen un- 
der his observation. 
Many were told, of which some 
assisted the amusement, and others 
ontributed to the astonishment of 
€ company. At length Mr 
spoke in the following words—but I 
must premise that his manner of tell- 
og the tale materially assisted its ef- 
ect. His singularly swarthy counte- 
ance, discoloured by burning suns, 
greed well with the foreign air of 
- African robe, which he had 
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A DREAM OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


brought from Aleppo, and worn asa 
morning gown ; and at each striking 
part of his narrative, his jet black 
eyes shone with a brilliancy that was 
remarked by the whole company, 
and, indeed, his whole appearance 
was that of a man who firmly believ- 
ed what he was relating. 

“ It was whilst waiting for letters 
from England prior to my departure 
into the interior of , that I de- 
termined to inspect the Pyramids, 
those celebrated monuments of gi- 
gantic tyranny and kingly oppression, 
whose origin and whose use seem 
equally unfathomable. 1 departed, 
accompanied by my English domestic 
and several Arabs, whom I had hired 
to assist me in my undertaking. The 
morning being the most pleasant for 
travelling, I set out before the sun 
had poured its meridian heat on the 
thirsty earth, and arrived at my des- 
ination te evening, having rested 
during the heat of the day. The 
moon had already risen, and I took 
a dim view of those enormous mass- 
es whose effect is surprisingly magni- 
ficent in the paly beam. I wandered 
solitarily round their bases, while 
thoughts crossed my mind ‘that re- 
newed the ghosts or embodied forms 





of ideal being, which my imagination 


had so frequently created in my 
youthful days. The visions of infan- 
cy hovered darkly around me, the 
spirits of the mighty dead, though 
now forgotten, seemed to ride on the 
night breeze, whose feeble memories 
whispered to my soul, ¢ all is vanity,’ 
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The stillness of the scene was only 
interrupted by the snarling bark of 
the hyenas, who lurked in the neigh- 
boring cemetery. Sometimes their 
hateful forms would be seen to glance 
from behind the dark shadow of a 
ruined tomb, and as suddenly lost in 
obscurity. The antiquity of the piles 
around me, the novelty of the scene, 
all combined to throw a sadly pleas- 
ing gloom over my mind, and I re- 
tired to my tent with feelings which 
I attempted t& analyse in vain. 

“ The brightness of the morning 
sun dissipated the visions of the 
night, and I rose with renewed spirit 
to perform my undertaking. How 
different was the picture! the ‘things 
of night’ had faded away, and in their 
place all around seemed to rejoice. 

“ The trampling of steeds, the min- 
“oe voices of the many in various 

nguages, announced the departure 
of the caravan. The camels were 
receiving their final burthen of water, 
and they drank deep and long, as if 
indued with a sense of the distance 
they were to proceed ere they should 
taste again. At another watering 
place, a party of female Arabs, like 
the shepherdesses of old, were wa- 
tering their flocks, while the neigh- 
bouring city was pouring forth its 
thousands to their daily tasks, 

“ Having provided ourselves with 
lights and the usual accompaniments 
of explorers, we entered the largest 
pyramid at the usual place, and I 
proceeded on my search. The ap- 
pearance of the first chamber was 
solitary and desolate, being filled 
chiefly with rubbish and remains of 
mummies, to which the barbarism of 
the natives and the curiosity of travel- 
lers had been equally destructive. 
Several. small avenues lead out of 
this apartment, one of which opens 
imto another, which had been open- 
ed, and the usual ravages had taken 
place. I discovered nothing but the 
remains of .an alabasier sarcophagus 
and some bones, which I afterwards 
found to be those of an ox or a cow. 
The day was nearly spent in such 
researches, and the Arabs, who had 
never liked the undertaking, began 
to grow unruly, The fear of the 
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* Ghout,’ who watched over the trea- 
sures they supposed I searched for, 
at length grew to such a height that 
they would stay no longer, and they 
left my servant and myself to prose- 
cute our discoveries by ourselves. In 
truth, they could not have left me at 
a more inconvenient period, for I had 
observed some signs, which justified 
me in supposing, that I was near a 
large and unopened chamber. It 
was at the end of a dark passage, 
near the mouth of one of those wells 
with which the place abounds, which 
diffused a most noxious vapour, and 
it was only my ardent desire for dis- 
covery, that could have induced me 
to continue the operations I had com- 
menced. My torches also were nearly 
all consumed, and I was obliged to 
send my servant for a further supply. 
While he was gone, I proceeded to 
introduce an iron crow inte the in- 
terstices of the stone, for the purpose 
of wrenching an entrance, but the 
strength of the building oppesed my 
efforts, and I sat down dispirited on 
a block of stone near the before-men- 
tioned well. Here, in a short time, 
I began to feel the influence of its 
pestilential air, my head grew giddy, 
and I should have fallen from my 
seat, had I not, by a great exertion, 
roused myself, and proceeded in my 
attempt to force a passage. Whilst 
in the act of giving a tremendous 
blow on the stone, the agitation of 
the air extinguished my light, but the 
blow was not lost, for it fell and exe- 
euted its object by making a breach 
in the barrier that had opposed my 
progress, AsI was provided with 
phosphorus, I did not feel any alarm 
for the loss of my licht, but proceed- 
ed to feel what effect had been pro- 
duced on the wall. I found a large 
aperture, sufficient to admit me thro’, 
and on introducing my head, I saw, 
or thought I saw, a light shining thro’ 
a crevice at the further end of the 
apartment. Astonished at what I 
thought must be an illusion of the 
sense, I hesitated to kindle my own 
light, and cautiously entered the new- 
ly opened chamber. I found I trod 
ona fine surface, and on walking 
across it, applied my eye to what / 
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plainly saw to be an opening in a 
loosely built: partition, which, as I 
leaned against, suddenly gave way, 
and I found myself the spectator of 
a singular scene. In an ancient and 
large chamber, on a couch of stone, 
I saw reclining the figure of a man, 
seemingly aged, though still vigorous, 
his long beard, ‘a sable silvered,’ fell 
in large and ample curls upon his 
breast and arms, and added to the 
effect of his countenance, which was 
strongly indented with deep furrows, 
that appeared to be produced more 
by sorrow than by age, From the 
ceiling was suspended an iron lamp 
of an ancient form, by the light of 
which I was enabled to remark the 
above particulars, and as its waver- 
ing flame flashed on the face of the 
singular being before me, it added to 
its deathly hue ; indeed, I should not 
have thought him to be alive, had 
not his deep respiration convinced 
me of it. The appearance of the 
apartment assimilated well with its 
inmate ; around the walls were seve- 
ral rows of mummies, some in a 
standing position with their faces un- 
covered, and the lip being fallen, gave 
them the appearance of grinning hor- 
ribly at each other. I advanced a 
step from the place where, fixed with 
astonishment, I had remarked all 
this in far less time than it has taken 
to recite it; ona nearer view, I found 
that he was clad in the common 
dress of tl + East, and what particu- 
larly teok my attention was, that on 
his uncovered and livid brow, was 
fastened a rudely partitioned cross of 
diamonds, seemingly of great price. 
Hardly aware of my intention, I 
stretched forth my hand to touch it, 
when, with a long, deep-drawn sigh, 
the sleeper awoke ; he threw his 
dark eyes, which sparkled with a 
brilliancy that surpassed his jewelled 
front, wildly around him, and when 
they rested on me, he cried, ‘ What, 
art thou come ? destroyer, thou art 
welcome, then at last shall I be re- 
lieved from my burthen, be free as 
the winds of heaven. But if destruc- 
tion be not thy 3 if thou hast 
a nature that clings to the softer feel- 
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ings of humanity, why disturb my re- 
pose ?? I must here state that he 
spoke in Hebrew, or rather modern 
Syriac, which I understand perfectly, 
nosing, paeene I left ¥ and, ac- 
quired the reputation of bei 

foundly acquainted with it. "ati 
me about to reply, he continued ; 
‘ Nay, speak not ; to gratify an idle 
curiosity, you penetrate the sanctuary 
of the dead, disturb the last mansions 
of the mighty, of the illustrious, df 
the great and good. Here, at least, 
I hoped to escape from the idle 
crowd whose thoughts are folly, and 
whose lives are but vanity, Thou 
seemest to stand astonished, but thy 
fears are the effects of thy ignorance. 
I am no being of immaterial mould, 
but, thank heaven, mortal like thy- 
self, death must come at last and 
close a scene of lengthened misery ; 
centuries are past since I have been 
an inhabitant of these vast piles, al- 
ready ancient at my birth. Hero 
from the glaring day I sought repose, 
but the undying worm was in my 
heart ; sleep could not lull it, amid 
the crowd it was felt embittering ev- 
ery taste of bliss. Oh! the thought 
of R——— followed me every where. 
Mortal ! these eyes have seen what 
man can never see, and like so meek 
so forgiving, pardon ; oh, pardon 
But yon black fiend laughs at my 
misery, mocks my prayers, derides 
my hopes,—oh! ‘tis bitterer than 
death to feel what I feel. Death, 
said I ? fool, ’tis bliss to die ; when 
shall I feel its sting, rejoicing in its 
agony ? then, and then alone can I 
join those who long have left me a 
lonely wanderer on the earth. Oh! 
Mighty One, let me not live thus ; 
no kindred can I claim—no living 
heart beats in unison with mine ; 
no joys of home can warm my soul, 
confined within a fleshy priron, - 
ing for freedom and for death. Mor- 
tal ! I despised Him, reviled the Sa- 
viour of the world ; then came the 
unchanging fiat, live and be a wretch. 
I vainly thought it was a blessing, not 
a curse 3; I will revel in delight, 1 
said, all that earth can yield shall be 
mine, ages shall be born apd follow 
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Qach other to the tomb, but I in 
never-ending manhood shall laugh 
at what strikes horror to every other 
heart. How futile, to think life or 
length of days can give happiness ! 
the partner of my heart died—I felt 
the pang—child after child fell in 
worldly strife, and I was left alone ; 
then first I felt the curse indeed, to 
be alone amid a crowd, to feel no in- 
terest in all that wakes the heart of 
man ; then I sought death and found 
it not: fire fled from me, water ab- 
horred me, the depths of the great 
deep were known to me, the name- 
less myriads of its dens crawled 
around me, storms arose scatterring 
navies to destruction and hurling me 
to land ; earth quaked—I leapt into 
its yawning bosom—even then, I 
breathed in agony to bursting—but 
the time was not come, the bursting 
‘ volcano buried towns in ruins—I was 
cast forth unharmed ; the breath of 
the desert knew me—the Zemoun 
blasted the caravan, and left me 
alone ; I touched the plague-spot, but 
it was innoxious—swords of men 
shivered over my head, nought could 
harm the devoted ; then I would pass 
my time in pleasure, but while woman 
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smiled, when the wine-cup sparkled 
in my hand, I felt the curse ; I sought 
wealth, and despised it; I turued 
conqueror—slew my thousands, and 
was wretched ; I loved woman, and 
she died, I could not follow. Light 
grew hateful to my eyes, I detested 
man and his paltry wishes, I sought 
solitude amid these ruins, but here 
has he penetrated ; I foresaw it, and 
determined he should perish. I touch 
that stone, and these masses crush us 
both ; thou wilt die, but I must writhe 
in agony till he come.’ 

“ He moved, but I could not: 
every feeling was benumbed ; I gasp- 
ed for breath, every thing faded from 
my sight, a confused noise of falling 
ruins was in mine ear: I fell, and 
knew no more. When I awoke, I 
was in my tent, tupported by my ser- 
vant, who said, after a long search 
he discovered me near the spot where 
he had left me, The next day I 
could discover no traces of the breach 
in the wall; I knocked, but could 
make no impression ; and on relating 
to my servant what I had seen, he 
said I had been in a trance ; but I can 
never consider it such,” 
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Tae castle wall is dark and tall, 
And the rock beneath is steep ; 
E’en to look over the castle wall, 

Your curdled blood would creep. 


The maiden who dwelt within that wall, 
O she was wondrous fair! 

But of love she took no heed at all, 
Of lovers she had no care. 


Far better she lov'd with horse and hound 
To rouse the forest deer ; 

Far better the wild horn’s echoing sound, 
Than love-lute pleased her ear. 


With many a knight and baron bold 
She rode o’er mount and lea ; 

But whenever a lover’s tale they told, 
She said, ** it must not be.” 


* It must not be, till a knight so free 
Amid your band be found, 

That, boldly, for the love of me 
He will ride yon rampart round.” 


Now some were sick, and some were gone, 
And some had lamed the steed ; 

They dared not so much as think upon 
That strange and ghastly deed. 


But land is dearest to sea-toss’d men, 
High fruits to the climbing boy ; 

Tis a truth, repeated again and again, 
That danger sweetens joy. 


And some there were of the throng, who 
swore 
Round the castle wall to ride ; 
Both men and steeds, they flounder’d o’er, 
And in the deep cleft died. 


At length there came a comely knight, 
As e’er won woman’s love ; 

His cheek was ruddy, his eye was bright, 
And his brow swan-white above. 


There ne’er was fiercer knight than he 
In danger’s desperate hour, 

Nor one so gallant and so free, 
So mild in lady’s bower. 





Clotilda’s pride, like morning mist, 
Filed from his sunny glance ; 

And her heart was wrapt, ere yet she wist, 
In love’s delicious trance. 


And must he prove that perilous way, 
To perish like the rest ? 

In vain she tried each fond delay, 
For he proudly claim’d the test. 


He mounted his steed, so light and free, 
He stroked his arching mane : 

** O sure be thy foot, my roan ;” said he, 
** Or it never shall prance again. 


** O sure be thy foot, my gallant steed ; 
*Tis a narrow path, I trow ; 

Thou hast ever been good in time of need, 
Thou bhadst need be trusty now.” 


He sprang on the wall—for a moment’s 
space 
He waver’d and hung in air— 
O, you might read in Clotilda’s face 
The pale looks of despair. 


Now balanced again, on paced the steed, 
With cautious foot and light ; 

He sat as still on his lofty steed, 
As the moon on the vault of night. 


Clotilda was fain her face to hide ; 
That sight she could net brook— 
There thunder’d a sound on the dark 
cliff side— 
All sense her frame forsook. 


*T was but a massy stone that fell, 
Spurn’d by the courser’s heel ; 

And now ’tis past, and her knight is well— ~ 
That bliss she cannot feel. 


Her trance is o’er—her fearful eye 
Is gazing, wild and bright ;— 

Is that her dear knight standing by ? 
O.joyful, joyful sight ! 
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*¢ And art thou safe ?” she whisper’d low, 
‘* Quite safe, my gallant youth ?” 

“ And thou shalt find a maid may know 
How to requite thy truth.” 


** Lady, this heart is not for thee, 
Whom it can ne’er approve ; 
The breast that harbours cruelty 

Must never hope for love. 


** A Beauty, like the sunny beam, 
Should look benignly down ; 

Thy glance was like the lightning’sgleam, 
A thunder-cloud thy frown. 


‘“¢ Beauty should be like a peerless flower 
That scatters fragrance round ; 

But thine has bleom’d a baleful bower, 
That starves the wither’d ground, 


‘¢T love thee not. Where danger stirs 
*Tis there my duty leads ; 

For ill he merits knightly spurs, 
Who shrinks from knightly deeds. 


“* But there is one, who looks for me 
Within her summer bower, 

A maid of meek simplicity, 
A sweet and lovely flower. 


‘¢ And when to that dear maid I tell 
How bright, how proud thou art, 
She'll doubt that beauty’s breast can 
swell 
Above so hard a heart. 


** Adieu !°—Not long her native halls 
Enclose thai haughty fair ; 

She withers within the convent walls, 
The novice of despair. 


She grasps the cross, she tells the bead, 
But her thoughts are far away ; 
She mutters her Aves, she patters het 
creed, 
Unknown till her dying day. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A CANTAB. 


. wit every body says must 

be true.”—So runs the pro- 
verb ; and if that be true, I really 
can perceive no reason why that 
which every body does, should not 
also be accounted necessarily correct. 
And as every body, in these days, 
think proper to confess—I, who am 
a newly-graduated Cantab, and who 
have as much to answer for (God 
help me !) as the worst of them, may, 
perhaps, be allowed te confess also. 


Besides, they say, that to unburden 
one’s conscience, and to pour forth 
one’s follies and one’s sins into the 
attentive ear of a confessor, does, 
like tincture of rhubarb to the disor- 
dered bowels, administer a balm, a 
comfort, and a relief, which is at once 
indescribable, and “devoutly to be 
wished.” All this, as far as regards 
the rhubarb, I can perfectly under- 
stand, and cordially assent to; as to 
the confession, I am determined to 
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try its boasted effects, and to quack 
myself at least for once. If this be 
a wise resojution, my conduct in the 
selection of a confessor must, I am 
sure, strike everybody as being ex- 
tremely judicious. A confessor should 
be a discreet and uncommunicating 
individual ; and as secrecy is to be 
looked upon as his primary and indis- 
pensable qualification, I have made 
choice of the public for my confessor, 
because I have a well grounded con- 
viction that it will go no farther. 

But —avaunt, ye ancient peda- 
gogues, who “ prepare young gentle- 
men for the universities”—ye phle- 
botomists, with crabbed Greek in 
your mouths—with crabbed frontis- 
pieces to those animated Lexicons 
and Graduses, your heads—and with 
crabbed sticks and long birches in 
your hands—avaunt !—for here you 
will be shocked with a recreant disci- 
ple, who, forgetting all your warnings, 
and all your instructions, never read 
a single hour in the day—who cut 
Chapel, Hall, Lectures, and Gates, 
day after day, and night after night 
—who persisted in playing at bil- 
liards at Chesterton—in attending 
Newmarket meetings—in hunting 
twice a-week—and in encouraging, 
exciting, and patronizing wine par- 
ties and midnight revels, instead of 
cramming for examinations, writing 
for prize poems, and reading for hon- 
ours. 

With this warning, I conclude my 
preface, and now begin, as in private 
duty bound, with 

MY INITIATION. 

When I, reached Cambridge, my 
first business was to beat up the quar- 
ters of my old school-fellows who had 
been emancipated from the thraldom 





of our common pedagogue, Doctor 
Jones, twelve months before that fa- 
vour was extended to Pill Garlic. 
The awkwardness one feels at enter- 
ing the University is the most un- 
pleasant, and (for the first day) the 
most invincible sensation that can be 
imagined; besides, I had heard a 
great deal of the College sparks, and 
of the tricks and cheats that were 
commonly practised upon unsophisti- 
cated and unsuspecting Fresh-men ; 
so that I had determined to put my- 
self under the guidance and protec- 
tion of some of my old friends who 
were second-year-men, and, conse- 
quently, not to be taken in, But at 
every room in College to which I di- 
rected my steps, I found the door 
sported,* and every lodging-house- 
keeper, of whom I had occasion to 
inquire, returned me the same answer. 
“Gone to Newmarket, and will not 
be back till evening,” was the reply 
to all inquiries. Finding, therefore, 
that I had'‘no chance of meeting with 
any one to whom I was personally 
known before night, resolved to run 
all hazards, and resigned myself into 
the hands of the College Mercury, a 
sort of F'rresh-man’s Vade-mecum, or 
Young G@wnsman’s best Companion ; 
who, having heard of my arrival, had 
been dogging me at every turn, and 
seemed determined not to lose sight 
of me for a moment. 

This worthy personage I shall in- 
troduce to the reader under the name 
of Mr Ferret; and, in domg this, I 
am merely repaying the civility he 
exercised towards me in making me 
acquainted with some fifty individu- 
als within the space of an hour— 
“ College Laundress, sir—Sempstres, 
sir-—Grocer, sir— Want agyp,t won't 





* Sported.—The door being sporied, simply means that it was shut. 


The rooms in 


College are like the chambers in the Inns of Court, having an outer door and an in- 


ner one. 
duns. 


The outer is called the sporting door, and is a very useful barricado against 
They are used by reading men to keep out idle visitors ; and by others to pre- 


vent the entrance of visitors of a more troublesome nature, before mentioned, 
t Gyp.—A gyp is a man who brushes clothes, wakes men for chapel, runs of er- 


rands, and waits at table. 
part of every gownsman’s establishment. 


His perquisites are innumerable; but he is a necessary 
The word gyp is classical, however barba- 


rous it may sound, being derived from the Greek curs, “a vulture,” “a bird of 
prey ;”” and no person who has had the misfortune to retain one in his service, will 
think this etymology at all forced. 
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you, sir ?—This here’s one of them 
as belongs to Trinity—very honest 
young fellow, sir—College hair-cut- 
ter, sir, &c.—and so on ad infinitum, 
which, in this ease, is the Latin for 
“ even down to the shoe black.” 

This Ferret was, in every sense of 
the word, the “ Fresh-man’s Directo- 
ry ;” his business was to point out 
the college-tradesmen to new-comers 5 
—he attended them to choose their 
rooms, and performed a variety of 
other little offices, the trouble of 
which bore an inverse ratio to the 
pay he received. He first carried 
me to a tailor; and here the ceremo- 
ny of introduction, by the worthy 
Ferret, first began—‘“ Mr Shears, 
college-tailor, sir”—* ‘This here’s Mr 
Mabbry 0’ Trinity.”—Mr Shears was 
a very forward, but smooth-spoken 
sort of tailor, (as, indeed, they all 
are, except when they come for mon- 
ey,) who assured me, among other 
things, that he had turned out coats 
which had passed for Stultz’s own 
cut; and concluded a very modest, 
but somewhat protracted, encomium 
upon his own talents, (which, by the 
bye, is written, committed to memo- 
ry, and annually recited to Fresh- 
men by masters, men and errand 
boys,) by declaring, that he should 
be most happy to wait wpon me— 
This was the only part of his oration 
that I gave the slightest credit to ; 
and he did not even speak the truth 
in this ; for he grumbled most unhap- 
pily because he had to watt upon me 
some twenty or thirty times, perhaps, 
for his money. Of Mr Shears, I pro- 
eured a capand gown; and having 
contemplated my new costume in the 
glass, I sallied forth with some awk- 
wardness, but with considerable pride, 
to search the rooms in the town. The 
College was already full. In the 
course of our perambulations, I saw 
a great many very peat and commo- 
dious apartments, which I fancied 
would suit me extremely well; but 
Verret was of a different opinion, 
He had always some objection. 
against them—the street was either 
too noisy or too dull—or the distance 
from College would be xngommon in- 


convenient for morning chapel—or 
the landlady was none o the most 
’commodating—or fifty other things, 
which it was purgatory to listen to, 
aud with the repetition of which I 
shall not trouble the reader—As Di- 
do said to the Trojans, “ Non ignara 
mali, miseris succurrere disco” —Suf- 
fice it to observe, that although I re- 
ally felt grateful to Ferret for the very 
extraordinary trouble he was taking 
to procure me a comfortable settle- 
ment, I became at last so fagged and 
annoyed with running up and down 
stairs, that I told my “ fidus Achates,” 
that if he did net know of any rooms 
which he thought would suit, Yohound 
certainly brave all the noise, and the 
dulness of the streets—the unaccom- 
modating dispositions of the landla- 
dies, together with the inconvenience 
of the distance, and secure the first 
rooms that came in my way. 

“ Why, as to knowing ©’ rooms, 
sir,” replied Ferret, “I can’t say but 
I do know o’ some unaccountable 
nice *uns,—only, you see, sir, we ne- 
ver thinks it right to interfere—we 
wishes gen’lmen to choose for them- 
selves like.” With this, he quicken- 
ed his pace, and after leading me 
through two or three dirty little 
streets, ushered me into a set of 
apartments which were of themselves 
inferior, perhaps, to the worst of 
those which I had already rejected. 
As to their situation—a baker’s shop 
was on one side, and a tallow-chan- 
dler’s on the other. However, I took 
them immediately, and contented my- 
self with setting Ferret down as a 
barbarian of execrable taste. But I 
was entirely mistaken; for when I 
asked what was my landlady’s name, 
Ferret, screwing up his mouth into 
something between a simper and a 
grin, replied, “ J’m landlord, sir—- 
this here’s my house—find it wery 
comfortable, I assure you—honoura- 
ble Mr Rattle lodged Lace last, sir-— 
it was him as made all them holes in 
the chimley-piece, and as drew them 
there queer faces on the ceiling—an’t 
they funny, sir ?—but they’re we 
nice. rooms for all that, sir, though 
says so, #s don’t ought te say it, per- 
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haps—Wish you good day, sir.”— 
Exit Ferret, 

I was at once so ashamed and so 
angry, that I was utterly unable to 
reply. It was in vain that I endeav- 
oured to convince myself that Ferret 
really believed these to be the best 
rooms I had seen. They were his 
own—and Ferret had taken me in, in 
every sense of the word. Inspite of 
all my boasted prudence, and my 
previous knowledge concerning the 
college-servants, I had been made a 
dupe of before I had been in Cam- 
bridge two hours.—The fact was too 
glaring to be denied—I threw my 
cap and gown upon the floor in dis- 
gust, and myself upon the sofa—tried 
to sleep—a sure remedy for ill-tem- 
per—but it wouid not do ;—and triv- 
ial as the circumstance may appear, 
it haunted me perpetually ; so that, 
resuming the academic. garb, I deter- 
mined to take a walk, and amaze my- 
self with contemplating the Cam- 
bridge lions, 

But here again a new mortification 
was in store for me. Alas! ye un- 
happy Fresh-men, how much are ye 
to be pitied! ‘To say nothing of your 
first year’s examination, with pluck- 
ing* and the little-go* in perspec- 
tive ; the miseries you endure, and 
the mistakes you perpetrate during 
the first two or three days, are mat- 
ters which a graduate even can scarce- 
ly look back upon without a shudder. 
I had scarcely proceeded a dozen 
paces, when I observed the eyes of 
everybody upon me. The gowns- 
men looked, smiled, and passed on ; 
the snobs? stood still, and grinned ; 
and two lounging, careless fellow- 
commoners, who were coming to- 
wards me, fairly burst out into an 
open laugh, and exclaimed, in pass- 
ing, “ My God, how fresh!” This 
inexplicable and unlooked for beha- 
viour, actually stupified me. I knew 
not whether to return or proceed, 
when Ferret put his head over my 
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shoulder, and told me that my gown 
was wrong side outwards, .This com- 
munication decided my destination, 
I rushed home, and as I once more 
contemplated my figure in the glass, 
the feelings of the bashful man, when 
he had wiped his face with the ink- 
stained handkerchief, were calm, col- 
lected, and even enviable, if compared 
with mine. Has the reader ever be- 
come so unequivocally fuddled—so 
happily, and so completely tipsy, as 
to perpetrate all manner of follies, 
even to the putting on his coat hind 
part before, and mistaking the punch- 
bowl for his hat? If he have not, 
and if he have seen no one pergrae- 
cari to this extent, (I beg leave to say 
that I have,) he can at least fancy a 
votary of the jolly god in such a sit- 
uation, and may thus form some idea 
of my woful and ridiculous appear- 
ance. My cap was put on hind part 
before, and looked precisely as though 
I had upon my head a punch-bowl, 
or some more offensive utensil. My 
gown was not only wrong side out- 
wards, but I had also stuck my arms 
in the sleeves—very naturally, as the 
reader will suppose—and as I thought ; 
but the fact is, that there is a hole at 
middle of the sleeve, through which 
the arm should come, the remainder 
hanging loose from the elbow ; and 
my new mode of wearing the gown 
had given it very nearly the appear- 
ance of a coat put on hind part be- 
fore. The cause of the risibility of 
the gownsmen, and of the snobs, was 
no longer a secret, aud I resolved not 
to appear in the streets again that 
day. One would have supposed that 
enragé as I was before, this circum- 
stance would have driven me mad ; 
but no—after a few minutes it had 
quite a contrary effect. They may 
talk what they will of weighing so. 
long upon a passive spirit, that at 
length it breaks ; and of overloading 
the heart with grief, till it can con- 
tain no more, and then it bursts ; for 





* To be pluckt, is to be found wanting in the examination scales—and the little- 
go, is a new classical examination lately instituted at Cambridge. 
t For the benefit of the unsophisticated reader, a snob is, at Cambridge, everybody 


who ts not a gownsman. 











my part, I belicve in no such doc- 
trine—once wet through it may rain 
on as long as it pleases; deprive me 
of a botile of wine and a clean shirt 
a-day, and fortune cannot render my 
misery one jot the greater, even if 
she reduce me to a sweeper of cross- 


ings, or a shoe-black. And this sec-" 


ond mishap, instead of adding to m 
uneasiness, entirely removed it. it 
acted upon me in some such way asa 
violent debauch would. upon a man 
labouring under a severe bilious at- 
tack, which makes him sick, and car- 
ries away, at “one fell swoop,” both 
the bile and the ill effects of the de- 
bauch, 

The paroxysm over, I laughed as 
heartily as the best of them, and or- 
dered Ferret to show up the candi- 
dates for my patronage, or, as they 
more wisely ask, “for my custom.” 
There is a wide difference between 
the two. As our old pedagogue used 
to say, in descanting upon the pecu- 
har force of some Greek verb,— 
“ There isan idea of continuance and 
continuality” conveyed in the word 
custom, which is notalways observed. 
At least my worthy grocer did not ap- 
pear to understand it, for I asked him 
to explain what he meant by custom, 
and he replied, “ buying your groshe- 
ry at my shop, sir.” In hiring a gyp, 
washerwoman, sempstress, &c. an 
in promising my custom to trades- 
men, I observed one very curious cir- 
cumstance, Among some fifty can- 
didates, there were only three names 
—they were all Ferrets, Jones’s, or 
Thomsons ; and it was not till I had 
resided at Cambridge some time, that 
I made the discovery, that among all 
the tradesmen and college-servants, 
which may be about five hundred in 
number, there are not, perhaps, more 
than twenty different names. © This is 
easily to be accounted for, Inthe in- 
fancy of the university, these offices 
might very easily have been engross- 
ed by five or six persons, and from 
that time they have become heredita- 
ry. From the names of these five or 


SIX persons, some onymaics have 
been formed, the generations 
have gone on. ‘feom age to age with 


°d series. 
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all the regulari y of 


t 

the epic poems poems of Gr ace oR ome. 
Like them, too, they have had,as 0 
may. say, their episodes, hae : 
daughters have married—taken: the 
names of their husbands, as most 
married women do—and these hus- 
bande have. divided the with 

their fathers or brothers-in-law—they 
haye been admitted as accomplices, 
in the acts of fleecing gownsmen—or 
as they would call it, “of serv 
them.”’—Thus, then, by the original 
names, the patronymics, and the in- 
termarriages, or episodes, the whol 
number, which, by a very liberal - 
culation, I have stated at twenty, may 
be very easily accounted for, and 
made up. 

Having at length completed my es- 
tablishment, which I selected accord- 
ing to the greater or lesser marks of 
roguery upon the countenances of the 
candidates, I took my dinner in my 
own rooms, and then began to un- 
pack my books, and to make some 
show of Gérature 3 in the Cambridge 
way. And now that I look back up- 
on that day, I must confess that I 
continued perfectly consistent, and 
that it was always my practice to 
shelf my books. ‘The first that I 
laid my hands upon, were abridg- 
ments of the works of Lavater, and 


d of Doctors Gall and Spurzheim. 


lamented much that I had not con- 
sulted these"in my preceuing occupa- 
tions, for I confess that I was then a 
very great Bumpiologist, and I still 
think that Nature does sometimes 
write a very legible hand upon’ the 
phizmahogony of some people, As 
to the bumps, I know very little about 
them—though, at the same time, I 
would stake my existence, that I 
would pick out Hazlitt’s and Le 

Hunt’s ‘skull from those of the 1 
universe, 

But, to return to my confession——I 
made lots of good. resolutions—I 
never to go to wine parties—I was to 
read for Honors, I was to read six 
hours. a) pase v ay TY ind here 
tances—neverdr 
fore to. refuse Rig Serials to sup- 
pers—I . was—what?—L really pad 
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not tell, for the gyp of my old friend 
Stamford made his appearance with 
a note from his master.—Stamford 
had found my card in his door, and 
had just returned. The style of this 
letter was then quite new to me, and 
I preserved it as a curiosity—Silly 
young man.—Did you ever receive 
one in a different style while you 
were at Cambridge? Never—you 
might as well have taken bad English 
to a Yankee—a pig-tail toa Chinese 
—folly and dishonesty to a radical, or 
amummy to an Egyptian, and then 
called them curiosities. I confess it 
—The epistle of my friend, howev- 
er, ran thus :-— 


Dear Mopray. 

See by your card you’re come up 
—devilish glad of it—must sup with 
me to-night—no come off—must see 
you—excuse haste—just returned 
from Newmarket—tell you all about 
the runs when I see you—had a cold 
ride homewards, damned woolly— 
but Sir Oliver was up, so we struck 
the flax into the Tits, and they came 
along in grand style with 

Your’struly, Harry Stramroxp. 
P,. 8.—Feed at nine. 


What was to be done? Violate all 
my good resolutions as soon as they 
were made? Impossible.—but then 
this was a broken day—I was tired, 
and could wad nothing that night— 
and if I could, to refuse to sup with 
an old friend whom [I had not seen 
for some months, where I was sure 
also to meet with many others from 
whom I had been separated for a 
much longer time, appeared to me 
too bad even for a leading man, 
which is saying a great deal, ‘Thus 
did I cogitate, while the gyp stood 
scratching his head, and I at length 
replied that “ Mr Stamford might ex- 
pect me at nine.”—* The practice of 
my resolutions may be deferred till 
the morrow,” said I, “and in the 
mean time I will endeavour to im- 
prove them in theory.” 

This was a fatal step. First im- 
pressions are always lasting, as eve- 
rybody has observed before me, and 
as I now observe, because it answers 
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my purpose—not that I believe it, 
It appears to me, like most common-_ 
place sayings, to be utterly false and 
unphilosophical. As itis with proverbs 
and classical quotations, (of which 
old pedants of seventy, and their dis- 
ciples of seventeen, are so fond,) so 
is it with this—by them, you may 
prove anything: there is nothing so 
absurd or so vicious, and at the same 
time nothing so wise or so virtuous, 
but may be equally supported and 
maintained by a proverb or a classi- 
cal quotation. I have heard a ro- 
bustious perriwig-pated lecturer, from 
his chair of state, thunder out—* 'To 
be sure, gentlemen, as Ovid says, 
‘ Rara est concordantia fratrum ;’ 
and as the vulgar proverb runs, ‘two 
of a trade can never agree,’ and I 
have seen the luckless wights serib- 
ble the Professor’s words with all the 
eagerness imaginable in their note- 
books. Sol have seen them also 
within half-an-hour take down such 
words as these, hot from the mouth 
of the same great authority—Unques- 
tionably, the author is right—Pho- 
drus, you know, has said, ‘ Simile 
simili gaudet ;? and we have also a 
correspondent sentiment in our pro- 
verb, ‘ Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.’ ”’—Most people will differ 
from me in this sentiment, I dare say, 
but I shall not think it the worse on 
that account—I had it from my expe- 
rience. The worst of those men who 
are sentenced to be hanged at the 
Old Bailey, are sure to have come of 
the most honest parents; and then 
you see there’s John Cam, a radical 
—his father never taught him this— 
he had no such example in his young- 
er days. 

Well, then, for my own conveni- 
ence, I will allow, that “ first impres- 
sions are always lasting ;” though, 
upon a second writing, the sentiment 
seems rather contradictory in itself. 

The fascmation cf that night's 
amusement triumphed over the dull 
and disgusting routine of Cambridge 
reading, and I became what they call 
rather a gay man, instead of a hard 
reader, I will not say that, had the 
latter been somewhat more tempting, 
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I should have embraced ‘it ;_ no, I be- 
lieve that I was naturally inclined to 
pleasure, and that the bad taste which 
is so conspicuous in Cambridge stu- 
dies, merely contributed to increase 
that tendency, or, at all events, to 
remove the qualms of conscience 
which affected me when I first aban- 
doned my design of reading. It 
might, however, have happened with- 
out this, and I shall not lay my fol- 
lies upon a bad system, which has al- 
ready too much to answer for, The 
pictures of Alma Mater, which are to 
be seen in the Cambridge Calenders, 
may, for aught I know, be very good 
ones ; and the milk which is there to 
be perceived flowing from her breasts, 
may be very good also ; but he must 
be a sturdy logician indeed, who will 
convince me that it is at all compar- 
able to the milk-punch which we get 
from the College butler. 

However, as Stamford’s. supper 
hour is not yet arrived, 1 have time 
to shew that I was not an utter prof- 
ligate—a naturally ill-disposed rene- 
gade, but that I had really some just 
cause for disliking and abandoning 
the mode of life which I at first made 
choice of. Nor can I possibly take 
aly surer means to effect this pur- 
pose, than by giving the reader a 
faithful sketch of the life and pursuits 
of a reading man at Cambridge. 

He comes up to the University, for 
the most part, in a pepper-and-salt 
suit, with blue worsted stockings, high 
shoes, and a York-tan-glove complex- 
ion, with few brains, but with indus- 
try'and a strong constitution, But 
what does he read ?>—The literature 
of his own country? He scarcely 
knows his own language. The poets 
aud orators of Greece and Rome, 
culling their beauties in sentiment 
and style?—No. Does he peruse 
the histories of Greece and Rome, 
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and perceive. the ‘destructive mania 
of the people for what. they miscall- 
ed Liberty? Does he observe that 
the liberty of the subject was the sole 
cause of the ruin and destruction of 
these classical states, and that though 
they were republics when they fen 
it was by the fostering hands of vir- 
tuous kings that they were led from 
barbarism and ignorance, and that it 
was by the same persons that religion, 
morality, and the most salutary laws 

were established both in Greece and 
Rome, but especially in the latter ? 
Does it not occur to him, that though 
there was a Tarquin at Rome, there 
was a Codrus* at Athens; and 
that the patriots of Athens and of 
Rome, if for one moment compared 
to the Codrus of the one, and the 
Numa Pompilius of the other, sink 
into insignificance and contempt? 
Does he, I say, “read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest” these volumes, 
speaking facts, and then thank God 
that he lives under a monarchical 
government? Certainly not.—He 
reads Greek and Latin that he may 
be able to translate it—to bring for- 
ward grammatical rules for every 
turn in the sentence, and to cite par- 
allel passages. This is the only end 
he has in view. He derives not a 
single additional: idea from the au- 
thors he may happen to peruse, nor 
does he wish to a so. To under- 
stand the force of the Greek particles 
ws and ss, &c. so well as to write 
down how many times, and in what 
passages of each classic author, they 
are to be found, is to him one of the 
splendid acquirements, because it 
would ensure a high place at the Col- 
lege or University examinations. As 
to classic history, his sole object is to 
get up pedigrees, and the dates of 
battles, births, marriages, accidents, 
and offences. That history is “ phi- 





* Codrus, his history, his virtues, and his patriotism, are forgotten ; but the vices: 
of Tarquin are fresh in the recollection of all popular declaimers. 


They take occa- 


sion to shew in their speeches and declamations, (even at Cambridge.) that monar- 
chy was abolished at Rome on account of the vices? of the latter; but oe not 


remember why the same form of government was discontinued at Athens. 


hey for- 


get that the only reason assigned is, that the Athenians thought no one worthy to fill 


the seat of him who had in so gallant a manner sacrificed his life to ensure his sub- 
jects a conquest over their enemies. 
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fosophy feachimg ‘by examples,” is a 
fact entirely unknown to him: and 
he néver ‘once perceives how many 

vi and useful lessons may be 
drawn, ‘even by the dullest reader, 
from-these far-famed pages ; which, 
however beautiful they may be, have 
something yet more interesting and 
important to recommend them to 
our ‘notice; for they record the 
causes of the ruin of the States of 
Athens and of Rome, and prove to 
any man with a grain of comprehen- 
sion, that republicanism was then, as 
it has since been, and as it ever will 
continue, the ultimate destruction of 
‘every nation which adoptsso danger- 
‘ous a form of government ; and that 
the people, the liberty-loving popu- 
‘ace, when the mastery is theirs, have 
always been found more arbitrary, and 
more cruelly unjust, than the veriest 
‘despots of the East. But he knows 
‘nothing of all this: He is continually 
told, (and ‘he believes it,) that Greece 
‘and ‘Rome were the hot-beds of all 
‘that was good, beautiful, and praise- 
worthy in learning, in morals, and 
in‘politics ;—he is sure to remember 
that these were republics. 

_ There’is yet another class of read- 
ing men, who never look into a clas- 
‘steal book—such are mathematicians, 
who refuse ‘to believe any thing that 
does not admit of a mathematical 
proof.* They labour, perhaps, more 
than the classical humdrums above- 
‘mentioned, and these two divisions 
‘of literary Frankenstein-monsters, 
‘having pursued the same dull routine 
‘for three years, become at last wran- 
‘glers, or first-class-men ; and are then 
‘turned ‘loose ‘into civilized society, 
the merest automatons, and the most 
babarrous savages that ever wore 
bréeches and stood upon two legs. 

_ There are, no doubt, many hon- 
eurable exceptions to the above char- 





acters; but they are like angels’ vis- 
its, and the plums in school-boys’ . 
puddings, —“ few and far between ;” 
and that the generality of them are 
precisely as I have sketched them, 
will be denied by few persons who 
have, like myself, graduated at Cam- 
bridge. Now, to be beaten by such 
men, will not do ‘even at College. 
The contest, to be sure, is one of 
constitution, and not of talent; for 
the man who can read mathematics 
for twelve hours a-day, must, though 
he be ever so great a blockhead, in- 
evitably take a better degree than a 
man who has twenty times the tal- 
ent, but whose constitution will not 
admit of his reading more than three 
hours a-day. 

Upon this subject I have much 
more to say, but I shall reserve it till 
I come to the confession of my pec- 
cadilloes in a Cambridge examina- 
tion. For the present I shall confine 
myself to the conclusion of my day 
of Initiation—I might have said, of 
Probation. 

The sound of St Mary’s bell arous- 
ed me from my meditations, and re- 
minded me that the hour of nine was 
already past. I hastened to Stam- 
ford’s rooms, and the appearance 
they exhibited was so singular, that 
1 almost forgot to ask the owner how 
he was, and to return his salutations. 
Over the mantle-piece, was the an- 
cient and ever-to-be-remembered pic- 
ture of an incipient Bachelor of Arts, 
with the words—“ Post tot naufragia 
tutus ;” at the foot of it. This was 
surmounted by a pair of foils, single- 
sticks, and a fowling-piece ; and as 
we have no occasion for bells in 
College, two pair of boxing-gloves 
usurped the place of bell-pulls on 
either side of the fire-place. The 
card-racks were filled with imposi- 
tions and chapel retributions.*+ In 





* It is related of a late mathematical professor, that being persuaded by a friend to 
read Milton’s Paradise Lost, he went home one evening, took off his coat, and read it 
through. His friend asked him if he did not think it very beautiful—‘‘ Beautiful!” 
exclaimed the Professor ; ‘* why, it’s all assertion—the fellow does not prore anything 


» from beginning to end. 


+ Impositions are punishments for irregularities, and are sent upon a slip of paper, 
‘worded thus—‘* A—— or B—— /o learn 100 lines of Homer, beginning at 24th line of 
2ist Book.” And if a man should not go to chapel the stated number of times in any 
one week, he receives a similar slip of paper, desiring him to make up the deficiency 
in the ensuing week, ‘* By order of the Senior,” or ‘* Junior Dean.” 
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the corners of the room were fishing- 
rods, sticks, and whips of all sorts and 
ef all sizes, from the tandem to the 
dog-whip. The walls were covered 
with caricatures and Bip eg plates ; 
the floor was strewed with broken 
cups and torn gowns; a few neglect- 
ed books, occupied the spacious and 
dusty shelves, like the people who 
are left to take care of houses, “ the 
leases of which are to be sold.” 
“ Euclid,” and “ Wood’s Algebra,” 
seemed to constitute the whole of 
Stamford’s — reading,—-“* Boxiana” 
and Life in London,” of course ex- 
cepted,—these were upon his sofa. 
Such a chaos, or dust-hole, if the 
reader will, are the rooms of a gay 
gownsman, 

I was not allowed to contemplate 
this novel sight without interruption, 
Stamford observed my astonishment, 
and clapping me on the shoulders, 
exclaimed, “ What, symptoms of 
being fresh already, Peregrine? 
Pr’ythee, exchange your green coat 
for duffield, or every body will per- 
ceive that you are but just wp* and 
down to nothing. You take no no- 
tice of your old friends, nor do you 
seem inclined to give me an oppor- 
tuniiy of introducing you to any new 
ones, 

This ceremony concluded we sat 
down to supper, and at this distance 
of time, I recollect nothing of it, ex- 
cept that it was extremely good, and 
very speedily dispatched. The cir- 
cumstance which made the greatest 
impression upon me, was the appear- 
ance of our festive board upon the 
removal of the cloth. At one end 
of the table, two enormous bowls of 
milk-panch sent forth a delicious 
odour, which was rivalled by the 
fumes of two similar bowls of rum 
and brandy punch that graced the 
other end; while a vessel of “ mag- 
nitude immense,” containing bishop, 
in which nutmegs, cloves, and roasted 
lemons, were revelling together, oc- 
cupied the middle of the table ; for 
the purpose, as it seemed, of prevent- 
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ing the abovementioned beverages of 
the same species, but of differ ty “a 
era, from going to loggerheads, Bi 
cuits, olives, pipes, and cigars, were 
also to be seen, not to mention whis- 
key, wine, and other liquors, in case 
any one. preferred them to punch. 
lam happy to say, there was no 
such Goth present. 

To describe the jovial and noisy 
revelry of that night, would be im- 
possible. The reader may easily 
conceive that it was not altogether 
orthodox, and yet I must confess, 
that I thought it the happiest of my 
life ;—nay I still look back upon it 
with pleasure, and with my mouth 
watering. Every body was agreeable 
—all (bating the songs) was harmony 
—all good fellowship, and amuse- 
ment. Each man bad his jokes, his 
songs and his , and if the demon 
of Discord had joined the party in 

opria persona, | verily believe that 
his influence would have been lost— 
his pestilential breath uncontamina- 
ting, and himself the only unpleasant 
person in the company. 

The only rules and regulations 
which I thought at all likely to create 
disturbance, (but which by the by, 
there was no occasion to enforce— 
every body understood and conform- 
ed to them,) were those of making 
each person sing in his turn, “ wheth- 
er he could or not ;” and of insisting 
upon every one putting his glass into 
his pocket before he replenished it. 
The latter institute, they informed 
me, was for the purpose of prevent- 
ing any gentleman’s shirking, or fill- 
ing upon heeltaps, ‘This certainly 
appeared to me very like compelling 
a man either to get drunk or to spoil 
his coat; and the law is not altogeth- 
er consistent (as some have asserted) 
with the term “ Liberty Hall,” which 
is usually appne to a gownsman’s 
room. But I cannot by any means 
agree with these persons. The word 
Liberty is properly understood by 
very few indeed. Men have taken 
it into their beads that it means “do- 





_* Coming to the University, is called coming up, and leaving it going down. The 
silly and contemptible slang of being down, is too well known to be explained here. 
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ing just as you like,” and therefore, 
that it is the best and most desirable 
thing in the world. Now, I should 
like to empty my wash-hand-basin 
upon the heads of such persons, and 
tell them that I liked it, and that they 
ought not to grumble, because “ Tib- 
erty” is “doing as one likes.” The 
fact is, that this definition is merely 
an individual, a selfish one, and in- 
admissible, because it will not apply 
to the community at large. Liberty 
is, properly speaking, the indulgence 
of one’s inclinations, so far as it is 
unannoying and unprejudicial to 
one’s neighbour. There can be no 
objection to a man’s burning his own 
house provided that it stands upon 
his own property, and at a proper 
distance from the goods and chattels 
of other persons ; but I should think 
it extremely unpleasant, if the flames 
were to spread to mine, and if my 
sum total of earthly possessions were 
to be sacrificed to his Nero-like pen- 
chant for bonfires. Moreover, I 
should as soon think of passing the 
tazes when the collector called, as I 
should of passing my glass at a drink- 
ing-bout. It is unreasonable to re- 
fuse contributing your share towards 
defraying the expences of the gov- 
ernment of the country, in which you 
have the privelege of residing; and 
it is,(as I a sturdy stickler, think,) 
equally foolish to refuse to quaft your 
share of the liquor. If you do not 
like these things, go and live with 
Yankees, and never joi a bacchan- 
alian revel. I can tell you, gentle 
reader, that if Ibe king, or president, 
I don’t mean an American, but a 
_ drinking censor,) you shall. pay your 

taxes and drink your wine; or, Vil 
_ put you in prison in the one case, 
and give you salt and water in the 
other. I would do this out of respect 
to the interests of the community. 
Do you suppose that the rest of your 
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countrymen are to pay your taxes, 
or that the remainder of your com- 
panions are to drink your liquor ?— 
But I must return of the party, or I 
shall be fined a bumper; notwith- 
standing this digression has been 
solely for edification to the reader, in 
his civil and political opinions. 

I have very little more to confess 
respecting the events of that memora- 
ble evening. The reader will doubt- 
less already have anticipated that I 
was in some degree indebted to the 
good offices of my friends for reach- 
ing my domicile in safety. The only 
excuse that I can offer for this offence 
is, that I was a brute ;* and it is the 
invariable custom at College to make 
such persons drink themselves into 
the acquaintance of senior and junior 
sophs.* 

About three o’clock in the morn- 
ing we separated. Stamford and his 
gyp let us carefully down into the 
street by means of two blankets, 
which, for ought I know, formed as 
good a staircase as ever carpenter 
made in this world. This was not 
absolutely necessary—we might have 
made our exit by the gate, in the 
usual way; but a tender solicitude 
for the character of our host induced 
us to risk spoiling our own gait, in- 
stead of using that of the College. 
The reputation of having parties to 
so late an hour is not altogether the 
way to keep on good terms with the 
“higher powers” (vulgd Dons ;) nor 
is it over advisable, because, if one 
should happen to get into any serious 
scrape, previous good character, and 
regularity, would have as much influ- 
ence with the Vice-Chancellor at 
Cambridge, as it would with a jury 
at the Old Bailey. 

To conclude, however, for the pre- 
sent—we reached our respective 
rooms in safety, nor do I recollect 
that any particular mischief was com- 





* Brute—I do not mean because I was drunk, as the worthy Mr Colman has said, 
“ a drunkard fellow is a brute’s next neighbour; but because in the eyes of college 
men, I was so esteemed whether drunk or sober. 
he is matriculated ;—from that time, till the end of his first year, he is a F'resh-man— 


then a junior soph—and, finally, a senior soph. 
Greek sopsos, a wise man, and so is lucus, a non lucendo together with parce a non 


parccendo.—Vide Ainsworth, Lempreier, &c. ad verb. 









A gownsinan is called a brute, till 


Soph is said to be derived from the 
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mitted by the way. One man, in- Jesus’ Lane, another committed a 
deed, upon whom the puuch had depredation upon a board, with “men 
made more impression than the rest, traps set here” upon it, and fasten- 
took down the sign of the “Blue ed the same to the dwelling of two 


Boar,” and hung it over the gate of 
St John’s ;* and, as we passed down 


maiden ladies. 





THE NOVICE IN TOWN, 


GILES GREENTREE TO HIS €OUSIN 


GEORGE ,GAMBLE, 
Harley Street. 


Dear George, 

HAVE now been one fortnight in 

town, without being able to write 
to you, so flurried and hurried have I 
been, and so nonplussed and put to 
it to accustom myself to the racket- 
ing irrational life which we lead ; in 
the first place I must tell you that I 
am well, thanks to a good constitu- 
tion, for I have been run off my legs, 
kept out of my natural rest, very 
much vexed at times, and have had 
to accustom myself to every thing 
quite opposite to our going on in the 
country, which, as you know, is like 
clock-work at the Grange and at 
Overshot Farm—but I must try and 
begin in order. I arrived per heavy 
coach, booked like a parcel at aunt’s 
husband’s counting house in Coleman 
Street, a decentish looking place 
snough—I got out of the hackney- 
- coach which took me from the Sara- 
cen’s Head, and was for bringing in 
my luggage, when a well dressed 
gentleman, without a hat, came out 
and asked me whom I wanted ? I told 
him it was Aunt Polly, the Alder- 
man’s lady, when the young fellow 
burst out a laughing, (pretty London 
manners, thought I,) and informed 
me that she had never been there in 
her life, and that the Alderman ouly 
called there for a few hours. “ Then,” 
said I, “ your London Directory lies 
prettily—did not I read John Nobbs 
& Co.,lronmongers,ColemanStreet?” 
“ Very true,” said the high dressed 
gentleman, “but this is only his 
counting-house, you will find him 


at his house in Harley Street.” I 
thanked the gentleman, whom I after- 
wards found out to be nothing more 
than aclerk; for just as I jum 

into the coach, I saw him and four 
more chaps with pens behind their 
ears, leaning over a desk with ledgers 
and things on it, and laughing at me 
with all their might and main, Rub 
the first, thought I, and intended to 
complain to the Alderman, but other 
troubles put it out of my head; after 
being jolted to death, and stopping 
the coach five times for fear that the 
coachman should have driven be- 
yond the place, for I thought we 
never should get there, I arrived at 
last ; Coachee gives such a sessarara 
at the door, as if he wanted to knock 
it down, but I knew enough to com- 
prehend that that gave me a certain 
degree of consequence, so I said not 
a word, but stepped out, anc seeing 
a poor fellow who looked like a lad 
out of place, I says, “ I suppose you 
a’nt above earning two-pence, so 
bear a hand with my boxes,” which 
he accordingly did, when a handsome 
fellow in silk stockings, and dressed 
out as if he were going to a race ball, 
steps up to me, and asks me who J 
am? and what I want? I told him 
very civilly, that I was Giles Green- 
tree, aunt Polly’s Nephew, and that IJ 
was come up by her invitation to be 
provided for in the army, or some 
sinecure place, as Alderman Nobbs 
had promised mother ; he bowed and 
showed me in, when I found three 
fellows with powdered heads, and 
crimson laced coats, who were the 
ironmonger’s foot men. I should 
have thought iron grey and a fire red 





* The men of St John’s College are thirty-six, called * Johnian Hogs.” | The 
“use of this appellation has never been satisfactorily explained. 
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turn-up would have been more be- 
coming a tradesman, than thus vieing 
with the royal family, but bless you 
this was nothing to what I saw after- 
wards—I now enquired what was to 
pay, “seven shillings, answered the 
coachman. Seven devils!” said 
I, “why you are a regular robber.” 
“No more a robber than yourself,” 
replies he, so I lifts up my oak twig 
to give him a lesson of manners ; 
“hit and be d »’ exclaims he, 
* come on if you dare, but if you do, 
T’ll alter your sign for you,”—there 
was impudence. “Qh, oh,” cries I, 
and began to peel, but the gentleman 
in the silk stockings interposed and 
took coachee’s number, and let him 
- know that the Alderman was not to 
to be trifled with, that he was a mag- 
istrate, and could punish him without 
judge or jury, and that he would com- 
‘mit him for a look, or send him to 
the tread-mill for a word, and keep 
him upon bread and water if he gave 
him any of his sauce, so he had bet- 
ter beg my pardon, and take his hon- 
est fare and be off, if he did’ut want 
to be handcuffed and sent off to jail. 
The fellow seemed very sorry, for 
he said to me, “I humbly beg your 
honour’s pardon,” which so disarmed 
me, (you know my heart, George,) 
that [*shook hands with him, and 
gave him the seven shillings for good 
will. ‘The servants all stared at me 
as if I had two heads, and as soon as 
my back was turned, they laughed 
as if they would split their sides; 
this, I confess, put my pipe out a 
little, but the young gentleman show- 
ed me up stairs, but drew back his 
hand when I offered him mine, as I 
took him to be one of our London 
cousins, or some relation of Mr. 
Nobbs’s; I asked a good deal about 
my aunt, but all I could learn was 
that she was not up, but would be 
down stairs about three o’clock to 
breakfast, which by the bye was our 
dinner hour in the country; adding 
that if l.wished for refreshment, he 
would fetch me some, which he did 
accordingly, cold pigeon pie and Ma- 
deira, of which I partook so heartily; 
that I fell fast asleep on the sofa, with 
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the newspaper in my hand, and was 
only awakened by aupt Polly’s com-. 
ing into theroom. Mercy defend me 
what a figure of fun she was! she had 
a comical made dress of muslin, up 
in the neck and trimmed with costly 
lace; she had a lace cap which looked 
like a basket of flowers, with roses, 
and a dozen other garden concerns 
in it; she had a pair of silk boots on, 
and was painted up to the eyes; to 
tell you the truth, she looked no bet- 
ter than she ought to be,—whata 
contrast to my decent mother !—Well 
I stepped up to her and gave her a 
buss, but I thought she looked rather 
coldly on me, for her first words were, 
“ George you must be off to a tailor’s 
directly, and get brushed up for din- 
ner.” Adams,” (pointing to the 
gentleman in silk stockings) “ knows 
one who will make you a coat in six 
hours, so that you will be fit to sit 
down to dinner with us, for we have 
a great deal of quality company, and 
we must not have any of your Shrews- 
bury cut coats.” “ Zooks !” exclaim- 
ed I, “aunt Polly, what! do quality 
company visit you?” “ To be sure,” 
said aunty, with a flounce; “ why 
my husband is a magistrate, and a 
very thriving man, and he has lent a 
certain Lord five thousand pounds, 
and I don’t despair of seeing him 
in Parliament some day or other. 
“ That will be grand, “ quoth I. “J. 
Nobbs, Esq. M. P. will cut a great 
shine.” At this moment [I rose to 
make place for Mr. Adams, and of- 
fered him a chair; but aunt Polly 
looked like a fury, and after making 
a sign to him to withdraw, she ex- 
claimed, “ Giles if you go on thus 
dishonouring me, by your ignorance 
and stupidity, I shall forbid you the 
house—that fellow is my groom of 
the chambers.” “Groom of the 
chambers !—indeed, that is the world 
turned upside down ; who ever heard 
of a groom except in a stable, in 
Shropshire?” I was now a little re- 
lieved by the sight of a lovely girl, 
very flashily dressed, who entered 
the room; up I started, and flying 
towards her, I said, “dear Aunty is 
that your daughter?” “ Daughter, 








you beast !” was her answer, where- 
upon she kicked with her heels, and 
fell into strong hysterics, so I flew 
out of the room and asked Mr. Adams 
what I had done? when he informed 
me that the young lady was aunt 
Polly’s own maid, and it was my af- 
fronting Mrs. Alderman Nobbs, which 
threw her inte fits, which, by the way, 
she was not subject to when her hon- 
est father the farmer was alive; but 
the devil is in London for altering 
people. The groom of the chambers 

a much more genteel-looking man 
than the alderman) conducted me up 
to my room, to change my cloths pre- 
vious to my going with him to the 
tailor’s, when lo, and behold, my large 
hair trunk, with my best clothes in it, 
had heen borrowed by the chap out 
of place, who had only left me my 
portmanteau and an old packing-case 
full of buck-skins, which I brought 
over in hopes of getting a day’s hunt 
‘somewhere within twenty miles of 
London; well, of a bad bargain 
make the best, so I whistled the 
“ Jolly Miller,’ and went out with 
Mr. Adams in a hackney-coach to 
the tailor’s, who was another fine 
gentleman, who only visited his shop 
once a day, never took measure of 
any body himself, nor would wait 
upon any one for an order, or to be 
paid unless he was a lord or a mem- 
ber of parliament. Adams __ told 
me that ke had made his fortune, 
kept his ‘carriage, and lived like a 
nabob, and that he had _ twenty 
thousand pounds of bad debts be- 
sides. Then,” said I, (shrewdly, 
as I thought,) “I suppose he'll not 
be long before he is in the Gazette.” 
“ Not abit,” reptied he, * if one cus- 
tomer out of three pays him he'll be 
all right, you may depend upon it.” 
Well, one of his skip-jacks takes my 
neasure, but upon my wishing to ex- 
amine the cloth, and to beat him 
éewn in the price, the groom of the 
chambers shook his head, and, putting 
his finger on his lips, as ati as to 
tell me to hold my tongue; he said, 


“ Leave all that to Mr. Vanschwil- 
lenverkenn, (a German,) and he 
‘will make a perfect dandy of you.” 

S ATHENEDM, vob, 3. 
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“ Well,” said I, if he don’t make a 
fool of me it’s all very well ;” when 
(would you believe it?) the two ras- 
cals winked at each other, and laugh- 
ed at my expence. I soon got back 
to Harley-street, where there was the 
devil to pay; aunt Polly had forbid 
me the house, but the ironmonger 
was less iron-hearted than his wife ; 
he said I must be borne with for a 
little while, and pacified ma’am by 

ying her dress-maker’s bill; in- 
deed, Nobbs would be a plain, simple, 
stupid, good fellow enough, and a rare 
knowing tradesman, if aunt Polly 
had not filled his head, and had not 
turned his head by visiting Paris, 
and by polishing him up so, that 
there’s no weight or value left about 
him. It was at last decided that I 
should get a severe lecture from his 
worship, as to behaving myself like a 
gentleman, which I was obliged to 
put up with, and I was desired not to 
speak a word unless when spoken to, 
and then only yes and no; and I was 
to take my place at table next the 
French governess, which was making 
a mute of me at once, as I cannot 
parlez vous cne word of their gibber- 
ish, and I was to submit to have my 
hair put in papers like a lady, to 
make it curl, and was forbid to join 
in the dance after dinner with the 
young ladies, as I was to have a danc- 
ing-master come to me next day; lastly 
I was ordered to dress myself to the 
best advantage, for which purpose a 
new suit of cloths came in five hours 
after my measure was taken, and I 
found halfa dozen pair of dress-shoes, 
sent from Mr Hoby’s, the butler hav- 
ing takea an old shoe of mine to serve 
as to size; I now went up the back 
stairs to my dressing-room, and had 
the happiness to meet the pretty 
lady’s maid, and to give her a salute, 
which put me in high spirits for the 
rest of the day, in spite of the con- 
tinual snubbing which I got from my 
aunt. Now I would give you an ac- 
count ef our gorgeous feast, and of 
the company, and of my mistakes and 
miseries, and of aunt’s most extraor- 
dinary dress, but that the postman’s 
first bell is ringing, and I have got 
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to call at a dozen places, and to dress 
for dinner besides, which you must 
know takes place at seven o’clock, 
that uncle Nobbs may have time to 
take his morning ride after the count- 
ing-house shuts up at four ; therefore, 
my dear George, I must bid” you 
adieu; pray take particular care of 
my fighting cock, and my poor span- 
iel Fanny; let mother know that I 
am well, but don’t say a word of aunt 
Polly’s mad goings on, nor of her 


Valedictory Stanzas. 


unkindness to me, it would break 
mother’s heart ; so mum upon that 
subject. Your’s very truly, 

GiLEs GREENTREE. 


P. S. The alderman has promised 
to get the fellow who stole my cloths 
apprehended, and he says he'll get 
him hanged, or sent to Botany Bay. 
There’s power for you! Who'd have 
thought it, when he used to sweep 
his old master’s warehouse f 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE IMPROVISATRICE. 


THy voice is yet upon mine ear, 
I cannot lose the tone, 

Although I know what vanity 
Has made my heart its own ; 

For well I know I cannot be 

All thou hast made thyself to me. 


I flung me on my couch, to sleep, 
But there no slumber came ; 

I caught a sound, then blush’d to think 
I nam’d aloud thy name: 

How could [ let one breath of air 

The secret of my heart declare? 


That is the only blush, whose red 
Has lit my cheek for thee : 

And even that blush had not burnt, 
Had there been one to see. 

Oh, never might my spirit brook 

Another on its depths to look ! 


I hear thee nam’d by those who keep 
Thy image in their heart ; 

I envy them, that they may say 
How very dear thou art. 

And yet, methinks, Love may not be 

Kept better than in secresy. 


I blush not when I hear thy name ; 
I sigh not for thy sake ; 

And though my heart may break, yet still 
It shall in silence break. 

I have, at least, enough of pride, 

If not to heal, my wound to hide. 


*Tis strange, how in things most remote 
Love will some likeness find ; 
It is as an electric chain 
Were flung upon the mind— 
Making each pulse in unison, 
Till they but thrill and throb as one. 


] fly myself, as crowds could steal 
The arrow from my heart ; 

But there ten thousand things recal 
Scenes in which thou hadst part. 


In crowds alone it was we met: 
How can they teach me to forget ? 


Wearied, I turn to solitude ; 
But all the dreams are gone, 
Which once upon my quiet hours 
Like fairy pageants shone ; 
I feel too vividly, to be 
Longer amused by phantasy. 


I look upon the poet’s page, 
My tear-fill’d eye grows dim ; 

I heard him once their numbers breathe, 
And now they breathe of him. 

Less present to mine eye than ear, 

His silver voice is all | hear. 


Farewell! go join the careless world, 
As gay, as cold, as free ; 

A passing dream, a moment’s thought, 
!s all that 1 would be. 

I wish—but that brief glance allow’d, 

We fling upon an evening cloud. 


I would not be beloved by thee ; 
I know too well the fate 

That waits upon the heart, which must 
Its destiny create. 

A spirit passionate as mine, 

Lights only to consume its shrine. 


I was not born for happiness ; 
From my most early hours 

My hopes have been too brilliant fires, 
My joys too fragile flowers. 

An evil star shines over me ; 

I would aot it were felt by thee, 


Farewell ! Yet wherefore say farewell ? 
Mine are no parting words ; 
I do not wish to wake one tone 
Upon thy memory’s chords. 
Love, still and deep as mine, can be 
Content with its idolatry. 
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GIULIO, A TALE. 


AN IMPROVISATION OF BONAPARTE. 


| Spemnee-ee-iey during the first 
year after he ascended the impe- 
rial throne, was in the habit of pass- 
ing such evenings as he could spare 
from business, in the apartments of 
the Empress, Harassed by the 
fatigues of the day, he would throw 
himself on a sofa, and there devour- 
ed by his ambitious projects, would 
lose himself in a gloomy silence, 
which no one had the boldness to 
disturb. But sometimes he would 
give the reins to his ardent imagin- 
ation and to his taste for the marvel- 
lous—or, to speak more justly, to 
that necessity for producing effect, 
which was, perhaps, his predominant 
feeling; and he would then recite 
histories which were almost always 
terrible, and which never failed to 
bear the impress of his character. 
The ladies in waiting profited by 
these narrations of the Emperor, and 
it is from the repetition of one of 
them (Madame de R,) that the fol- 
lowing anecdote has been trans- 
cribed, “ Never,” said that lady, 
“did Bonaparte appear to me more 
extraordinary than during his recital 
of the story of Giulio, Carried 
away by his subject, he traversed 
the apartment his voice varied 
with his characters—he seemed to 
multiply himself, and the terror he 
inspired was unaflected.” ‘To excite 
alarm in his audience was delightful 
to him, and nothing gratified him so 
highly as the expression of horror 
which marked the countenances of 
those who surrounded him. Mad- 
ame de R, committed to paper the 
anecdote of Giulio the night on which 
she heard it related, and shortly af- 
terwards imparted it to one of her 
friends, M, Guizot, to whom we are 
indebted for its communication, 

“A mysterious being, who pre- 
tended to unravel the secrets of the 
Future, had appeared at Rome, The 
sex of this being was a matter of dis- 
pute : some there were, who in rela- 


ting the strange predictions they had 
received, spoke of it as_ bearing 
the form and features of a woman ; 
whilst others declared they had been 
confounded by the appearance of a 
hideous monster. This oracle re- 
sided in one of the suburbs, where 
she inhabited a deserted palace, suffi- 
ciently guarded from the curiosity 
of the populace by superstition and 
dread. Noone could ascertain the 
period of her arrival; and, in short, 
whatever related to the existence of 
this individual, was wrapt in im- 
penetrable mystery. Nothing was 
spoken of at Rome but the Sibyl, the 
name by which she was then gener- 
ally designated; all were anxious 
to consult her, while few could mus- 
ter courage to enter her dwelling. 
On approaching it, some were seized 
with a horror such as only a fatal 
presentiment could justify, and fled 
as though strongly repulsed by an 
invisible hand; in such cases they 
were never tempted to return. 

“ Camillo, a young Roman noble- 
man, resolved to explore the abode 
of the Sibyl, and engaged his intimate 
friend Giulio as his companion in 
the enterprise; the latter being of 
an irresolute and timid temper, at 
first declined the proposal: it was 
not that the reports current .respect- 
ing the dangers to be encountered 
on entering the dwelling of the Sibyl, 
caused him to hesitate ; but Giulio 


shuddered at the thought of an un- 


veiled Future: nevertheless the re- 
quest of Camillo decided him. On 
the day appointed they departed 
together. On arriving at the door, 
it opened, as of itself: the two 
friends entered without pausing,— 
they wandered over many apart- 
ments, meeting no one, till at length 
they found themselves in a gallery 
terminated by a black curtain, above 
which was inscribed—‘ If ye would 
discover your destiny, pass this cur- 
tain,—but, first, pray ? 
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“Giulio was agitated: he threw 
himself upon his knees involuntarily 
and unconsciously, Was he already 
within the grasp of this mysterious 
power! A few moments passed, and 
the two young men raised the cur- 
tain drew their swords, and entered 
the sanctuary. A female approached 
them :—she was young—she was 
perhaps even handsome ; but her as- 
pect defied examination: the ghastly 
fixedness of death, strangely combin- 
ed with the mutability of life and its 
passions, formed its expression, It is 
beyond the scope of words to define 
or describe those supernatural beings, 
who no doubt, inhabit regions where 
the language of man is unknown. 
Giulio, startled by her aspect, turned 
aside ; Camillo cast down his eyes. 
The Sibyl demanded their business, 
and Camillo explained to her the 
motives of their visit. She did not 


listen to him, her attention seemed 
solely occupied by Giulio; she was 
agitated, she shuddered, she extended 
one hand towards him, as though to 
seize him, and suddenly drew back. 


Camillo entreated her to reveal to 
him his destiny,—she consented, and 
Giulio retired. After a short con- 
ference, Camillo sought his friend, 
whom he found plunged in a pro- 
found reverie : he told him, smiling, 
that he need not be discouraged, that 
for his own part he had learned 
nothing terrible: that the Sibyl had 
promised him he should marry Juli- 
ana (the sister of Giulio, a marriage, 
in fact, already decided on), but that 
a slight accident would somewhat 
retard his union. Giulio passed the 
fatal curtain, Camillo remaining in 
the gallery: very soon he heard a 
fearful cry—he recognised the voice 
of his friend, and rushing forward, 
tore aside the curtain. Giulio was 
on his knees before the Sibyl, who 
shook over his head a_ blood-stain- 
ed wand pronouncing these words, 
‘Love wirnouT sBounps! Sacri- 
LEGE! Murper!’ Camillo, seized 
with horror, approached Giulio, who, 
pale and motionless, was incapable 
of supporting himself. In vain he 
interrogated him ; the only reply he 
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obtained was a vague repetition of 
the words Murder ! Sacrilege ! 

“ At length Camillo succeded in 
conducting hin to his house, where 
he had no sooner lodged him in 
safety, than he flew to the abode of 
the Sibyl; he resolved to speak with 
her and to compel from her an ex- 
planation ; but the palace was de- 
serted, the curtain, the inscription, 
all had disappeared, not a trace of 
the sorceress remained, nor was she 
ever seen again. 

“Some weeks elapsed, the wed- 
ding-day of Camillo was fixed, and 
Giulio seemed to have regained his 
tranquillity ; Camillo forebore to in- 
terrogate him, hoping that thus the 
horrible scene with the Sibyl might 
gradually fade from his recollection, 
On the eve of the marriage, it hap- 
pened that the Marquis de Cosmo, 
the father of Giulio, was thrown 
from his horse, and, although he re- 
ceived no important injury from his 
fall, it had the effect of delaying the 
celebration of the nuptials. Giulio, 
Juliana, and Camillo, surrounded 
the bed of the Marquis, lamenting the 
unfortunate obstacle to their hopes. 
Camillo, struck by sudden recollec- 
tion, cried out aloud, ‘The predic- 
tion of the Sibyl is verified!’ This 
exclamation evidently produced great 
agitation in Giulio, who from that 
hour constantly secluded himself in 
his own apartment, and shunned all 
society. He was only accesslble to 
a worthy Monk who had educated 
him, and with him he held long 
and mysterious conferences: as for 
Camillo, he no longer attempted to 
approach him, perceiving himself to 
be most especially the object of his 
avoidance. 

“ The long-wished-for day at length 
arrived: Camillo and Juliana were 
united. Giulio did not appear, he 
had quitted home, and the most dili- 
gent search after him proved fruitless. 
His father was miserable; after the 
lapse of about a month he received 
the following letter. 

‘ My father, spare yourself. useless 
pursuit ; my resolution is inflexible, 
nothing can change it. Dispose of 
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your wealth; Giulio is dead to the 
world. It has cost me much to 
abandon you, but I must fly from a 
horrible. destiny. Farewell! forget 
the unhappy Giulio 

“ This letter had no date ; he who 
had brought it was unknown, and 
hed diseppeared. The Marquis in- 
terrocated the Monk, through whose 
means «lone he believed there yet 
remoined » chance of recovering his 


fueviive som; but question and threat 
wee alike vain, the Monk was nei- 
ther to be persuaded nor intimida- 


ted: he replied that he was not igno- 
rant of the designs ef Giulio, which 
he had leng opposed 5 but that, on 
fiiniing him firmly resolved, he had 
at length conceived it a duty to enter 
into his views; that he knew the 
place ot his retreat, but that no earth- 
ly power should induce him to_be- 
tray secrets confided to him under 
the seal of confession. 

“ Giilio had gone to Naples, from 
whence he had embarked for Messi- 
na, purposing there to enter a Dom- 
intern convent which his confessor 
had recommended to him. Father 
Ambrosio, the superior of this con- 
vent, was a man of too much real 
piety and too enlightened views, to 
take advantage of the disturbed im- 
agination of a young man, and Giulio 
vauily hesought him to dispense with 
the noviciate ; he would by no means 
consent to it, Giulio was compelled 
to submit: his resolution nevertheless 
remained immovable ; a strange su- 
persiition governed him, and he be- 
lieved he could on!y find refuge from 
his fate in embracing a monastic life. 
He was persecuted’ by the recollec- 
tion of the Sibyl, and incessantly 
haunted by the words she had pro- 
nounced over him—‘ Love without 
bounds! Saerilege! Murder!’ The 
cloister seemed to him the only 
asylum whither he might escape 
from passion. and from crime. Poor 
wretch! as if walls, rules, and vows, 
could rescue man from his destiny. 

The year of the noviciate expired. 
Giulio pronounced his vows, he 
believed himself happy, and felt as if 
at length delivered from the tormenis 
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he had suffered; not once did an 
idea of the sacrifice he had made 
sadden his thoughts ; but on the very 
evening of that solemn day, at the 
moment of retiring to his cell, he met 
one of the monks, of the convent, 
who took his hand, pressed it affec- 
tionately, and said: ‘ Brother, it is 
for ever!’ The words ‘for ever’ 
struck Giulio. The power of a 
word over a weak mind is wonder- 
ful; those now uttered, seemed to 
reveal to him his whele existence: 
he beheld himself as one already 
dead, and for whom time was no 
more 3 he fell from thenceforth into 
a sombre habit, aud appeared to sup- 
port the weight of life wearily. 

“Father Ambrosio beheld with 
compassion the situation of the young 
man: his sole knowledge of him was 
that he was unhappy, and he took 
an interest in him: it occurred to him 
that occupation miglit dissipate his 
melancholy. Giulio had much elo- 
quence, and Ambrosio appointed 
him to preach: his reputation was 
of rapid growth, multitudes flecked 
from all quarters to hear him, he 
became the subject of a variety of 
vague rumours, he was young and 
handsome, and it is probable that the 
mystery which surrounded him lent 
an added charm to his words. 

“The time drew nigh for the ccl- 
bration of the feast of the Convent, 
at which the King of Naples and his 
whole court were to assist; Giulio 
was selected to pronounce the pane- 
gyric of St Thomas, the patron of 
the convent, and great preparations 
were made for the occasion. The 
day arrived, an immense crowd filled 
the church. Giulio was with diffi- | 
culty pressing through it to go to his 
pulpit, when, in consequence of his 
efforts, his cowl fell back, leaving his 
face exposed: at that moment he 
heard the exclamation, ‘* Heavens, 
how handsome he is!’ Surprised, 
agitated, he turned involuntarily, and 
beheld a female whose eyes were 
fixed on him with the most penetrat~ 
ing expression. A few moments 
were sufficient to revolutionize the 
existence of these two beings. Giulie 
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‘pronounced his discourse, and imme- 
diately on finding himself at liberty, 
immured himself in his cell, but he 
was no longer free to deliver himself 
up to his ordinary meditations: pur- 
sued by the image of the unknown fe- 
male, experiencing sentiments which 
were completely new to him, trou- 
bled, disquieted, repose seemed to 
have abandoned him; nevertheless, 
it seemed to him as though he had 
only begun to exist from the moment 
wheu ne heard the voice the acceut 
of which had so penetrated his heart. 
He dares not hazard a glance towards 
the future : alas! he cannot, his des- 
tiny is irrevocable! Every morning 
he goes to perform mass, every morn- 
ing he remarks a veiled female on 
the same spot; he recognizes her, 
and has not even a wish to see her 
face, for then he must avoid her; 
but he dares allow himself to gaze 
intensely on the veil ; he follows all 
her movements, he feels, as it were, 
the pulsations of her heart, and re- 
plies to them; too weak to tear him- 
self from his danger, he’ trembles to 
examine himself, he starts from the 
truth ; his life is compressed into a 
few rapid moments—during these he 
exists, the rest of his days is annihi- 
lation. He would fain fly ; he prom- 
ises himself, ‘ if she is there to-mor- 
row, I will not return ;’ and, armed 
with this resolution, he believes him- 
telf safe, and feels something like a 
return of tranquillity. ‘The next day 
he went to the church somewhat ear- 
lier than he was accustomed; she 
was not there ; when every one had 
retired, he approached her seat, and 
perceiving her prayer-book, he seized 
it, opened it, and saw written on the 
first page the name of Theresa : now, 
then, he could repeat, he could cail 
upon her name. ‘Theresa! The- 
resa!’ he murmured, in accents as 
low as though he feared to be heard, 
though he was quite alone. Since 
she did not appear, he had no seru- 
‘ple to return : days and weeks rolled 
away, and Theresa was. absent. 
“Theresa, the wife of an old man, 
whom she loved as a father, was ‘hap- 
py in the fulfilment of her duties, 
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and suspected no other species of 
happiness than that which was her 
portion; she saw Giulio, and her 
peace of mind was gone. So ardent 
was the soul of Theresa, that her 
first real sentiment was doomed to 
form the destiny of her life :—she 
adored Giulio. Until this crisis her 
husband had been the confidant of 
her every thought, but she never 
mentioned Giulio to him: this mys- 
tery was painful to her, and seemed 
to accuse her of her fault; she per- 
ceived there was danger to be shun- 
ned, and had the courage to absiain 
from attending mass. Inthe hope of 
calming her feelings, slie had recourse 
to confession, and resolved, fur that 
purpose, to return to the church of 
the Dominicans: she chose the hour 
when she knew Giulio to be engaged ; 
she approached the confessional, and 
on her knees acknowledged ali she 
had experienced since the day of the 
festival of the convent, the happiness 
which the daily sight of Giulio had 
caused her, her subsequent 1. emorse, 
and the courage she had exerted in 
avoiding him; but confessed that she 
feared her strength would soon aban- 
don her. ‘What must I do?’ she 
cried: ‘have pity, my father, on a 
poor sinner!? Her tears flowed in 
torrents, her agitation was violent.— 
Scarcely had she concluded, than a 
threatening voice pronounced the 
words, ‘Unhappy wretch! what sac- 
rilege ? Giulio, for it was he whom 
destiny had led thither, rushed from 
the confessional. Theresa, still kneel- 
ing, arrested his steps, she seized his 
robe, she supplicated him to withhold 
his malediction; she implored him 
for her salvation, she implored him 
for her love. He repulsed her, but 
very feebly. ‘ Theresa, Theresa,’ he 
cried at last, ‘ quit this place !—very 
soon my resolution will fail me.’ At 
these words Theresa threw herself 
into his arms, enveloping him, as it 
were, with the atmosphere of her 
leve. ‘Say,’ she cried— Oh say 
that Iam beloved before I quit thee!’ 

“ Giulio, terrified, beside himself, 
shuddering with fear of a surprise, 
replied for a moment to her caresses; 
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and pressed her to his heart; but on 
a sudden, struck by the recollection 
of the prediction, he swore to fly 
from her forever; and without any 
explanation, he exacted from her that 
she would bind herself to the same 
engagement. Theresa, abandoned 
to her passion, scarcely comprehends 
his words, she consents to whatever 
he dictates. What, indeed, did they 


signify to her >— it is enough that he 


loves her. She feels assured that she 
shall see him again. At length they 
separate, 


“ Giulio, alone, surrendered to his 
own reflections, trembles to think of 
his imprudence ; but it is now too late 
to avoid the danger, he has not been 
able to escape his destiny. Of that 
Jove without bounds he is already the 
victim ; the sacrilege is already com- 
mitted, Has he not, in the very 
ehurch where he pronounced his vows 
of holiess, confessed his passion ? 
Still he has sworn to fly from it for- 
ever, Strange inconsistency of heart! 
that which should constitute his pun- 
ishment, forms his consolation; but 
in this terrible conflict the wretched 
Giulio has only a choice of misery. 

“ ‘Theresa is fearless ; Giulio loves 
her, he has pronounced it, and she 
defies the stroke of fate. With what 
delight she recals the rapid moments 
she has passed! Such an hour leaves 
behind it more of remembrance than 
a whole loveless life, She does not 
even recollect her promise to Avoid 
him ; she returns to the church, sees 
Giulio, who seems likewise to have 
forgotten his oath ; his whole exist- 
ence is absorbed by his passion, and 
When he beholds its object, the uni- 
verse disappears from his sight ; 
meanwhile they forbore to hold any 
conversation. Giulio never failed in 
her zbsence to be tortured by re- 
morse, but one look of Theresa threw 
his soul into disorder ; he determined 
ou speaking to her, and on bidding 
her an eternal adieu. | 

“ At the gate of the convent were 
a poor woman and her child, who were 
supported by the alms of Theresa; the 
little Carlo frequently followed her, 
carried her book, aud prayed by her 
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side. Giulio, who dared not approach 
Theresa, charged Carlo to tell her 
that father Giulio would await her in 
the confessional at seven o’clock in 
the evening. Whataday! Giulio 
became terrified at the thought of - 
finding himself alone with Theresa, 
He feared he should want the reso- 
lution to afilict her—he could not re- 
solve upon it—he determined not to 
see her, but rather to write, and Car- 
lo was charged to deliver the letter 
to Theresa as soon as she should en- 
ter the church. Theresa on receiv- 
ing his message was troubled : What,’ 
said she, ‘ does he wish of me! We 
were so content!’ Nevertheless, she 
failed not to be at the church at the 
hour indicated. Carlo gave her the 
letter, she opened it with extreme 
emotion, but what were her feelings 
on reading the contents ! 

‘Fly hence, imprudent woman, 
and come no more to pollute the sanc- 
tity of this place! Banish a remem- 
brance which causes the torment of 
my life! Ihave never loved you,— 
I will never see you more.’ 

‘‘ This sentence pierced the soul 
of Theresa; his remorse she might 
have combated, but he no longer lov- 
ed her, he had never loved her! 
She was attacked by a violent fever, 
her life was endangered; the name 
of Giulio was frequenily near her 
lips, but she commanded herself even 
in her delirium, only murmuring in a 
low voice from time to time, ‘I have 
never loved you,’ 

“ Has Giulio meanwhile recovered 
his tranquility? Has he silenced his 
remorse ? No, his life is miserable ; 
haviag once declared to Theresa that 
he loved no more, he surrendered him- 
self whelly to this fatal passion. The 
sacrifice appeared to him sufficient 5 
that letter had been indeed a dread- 
ful effort, Oh, ‘Theresa! could you 
have known what it cest the unhappy 
Giulio, your own grief would have 
been lessened by the consciousness of 
his sufferings, for the sorrow which is 
shared is always greatly alleviated. 
Giulio was a prey to the most heart- 
rending disquietude: three months 
had passed away, and he knew no- 
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thing of Theresa ; time seemed only 
to augment his love, and more than 
ever he avoided the society of his 
fellow men. Under the plea of de- 
clining health, he persuaded father 
Ambrosio to dispense him from all 

external duties. Constantly was he 
shut up in his cell, or wandering the 
livelong night among the tombs, ine- 
briated, as it were, by a sentiment 
which he had neither courage to re- 
sist nor to obey, for weakness starts 
at results, but uncertainty wears out 
life, affording neither memory nor 
hope. 

_ © Theresa’s long malady was suc- 
ceeded by a state of alarming languor: 
she felt herself dying, and wished to 
perform the last duties enjoined by 
religion. Her husband, who loved 
her tenderly, saw plainly that some 
secret affliction was hurrying her to 
the tomb—he respected her silence, 
and did not permit himself a single 
question ; he requested father Am- 
brosio, who was greatly venerated, 
to visit. Theresa. He complied ; but 
an unforeseen circumstance prevent- 
ed the fulfilment of his promise : he 
employed Giulia as his substitute, 
and charged him to repair to the house 
of Signor Vivaldi: (the husband of 
Theresa), to carry consolation to the 
heart of an unhappy individual, and 
vhed peace on her last moments. 
Alas ! what consolation had Giulio 
to bestow ? Himself a victim to the 
darkest despondency, he had tears to 
afiord, but not comfort! He endea- 
voured in vain to excuse himself ; 
Ambrosio tusisted on his fulfilling the 
duty he exacted from him ; he obey- 
ed therefore, and presented himself 
at the abode of Signor Vivaldi. He 
was led into an apartment, dimly 
iighted, where many persons sur- 
rounded a bed, on which lay a female ; 
on his entrance all retired through 
respect to his function, and Giulio 
remained alone with the dying stran- 
ger. Agitated, without knowing the 
cause of his trouble, he stood irreso- 
lute. ‘My father, said the dying 
woman, * deny not your aid to a suf- 
ferer who will soon cease to exist.’ 
Searcely were these words pronounc- 


ed, than Giulio was on his knees 
near the bed of death. ‘ ‘Theresa, 
Theresa !’ that nathe so intensely 
cherished, escaped from his heart, 
Who shall describe their mutual feel- 
ings !—with each other, explanation 
was untiecessary—they loved. Giulio 
expressed to her all he had endured 
for her sake, and accused himself 
of all she suffered. ‘ Pardon! oh 
pardon !? murmured he, ‘ Giulio is 
thine for ever!’ These fond words 
reanimated Theresa ; she could not 
speak, but she saw him, she heard 
him, she pressed his hand: to die thus 
seemed bliss to her. Givlio pressed 
her in his arms, he would fain restore 
her to life: ¢ Thou shaltlive ! Wilt 
thou not? Thy friend is with thee! 
Oh, Theresa, speak to me! Must I 
not hear thee ; ? "The sound of his 
voice seemed to restore her strésigth, 
“I love thee, Giulio, I love thee,’ she 
murmured, ‘These words contained 
as it were, her life; she had no more 
need of language. Quickly fled these 
moments of unbroken happiness; the 
certainty of meeting again could alone 
have supplied them with resolution 
to separate, 

“Theresa recovered,Giulio saw her 
daily, a tender intimacy reigned be- 
tween them, and Giulio apparently 
relinquished his seruples and his _re- 
morse ; solely occupied by Theresa, 
he anxiously watched over her re- 
covery 3 he dared not afflict her, he 
felt that her life depended upon him, 
and seized that pretext as a duty. 
Two years had elapsed since he quit- 
ted Rome ; on the anniversary of the 
fatal prediction he sank into a gloomy 
reverie. Theresa would fain discover 
the cause of his sadness ;—she had 
never questioned him, but now, re- 
solved on partaking his sorrow, it 
was necessary she should be acquaint- 
ed with its source. Giulio related to- 
her his interview with the Sibyl, and 
his consequent abandonment of his 
father’s roof: in the eourse of the 
recital, all his distracting remem- 
brances awakened, and he repeated 
in accents of terror, ‘Love wrrHovut 
nounps ! Sacrineee ! Mourver !” 
Theresa was much affected ; but the 








words ‘ Love withaut bounds’ cast a 
spell over her heart and her imagina- 
tion, and when Giulio, in a voice of 
dread, reiterated,‘ Sacrttece ! Mur- 
pER!’ she gently pronounced ‘ Love 
WITHOUT BouUNDS,’ thinking thus to 
calm his troubled spirit, since, for her, 
love was become every thing. Some- 
times Giulio, carried beyond himself 
by the violence of his passion, gazed 
on her so ardently that she dared not 
meet his glance, her heart beat, her 
frame trembled, and a dangerous 
silence would take place of these tur- 
bid emotions, Still they were in- 
nocent for they were yet happy. 
Giulio was obliged to absent himself, 
father Ambrosio having charged him 
with an impovyiant mission ; he had 
no courage to bid his personal fare- 
well to Theresa, he wrote to her, 
promising a speedy return, but, de- 
tained by a thousand obstacles, a long 
month had elapsed ere he could re- 
trace his steps. Instantly on his ar- 
rival, he flew to Theresa, whom he 
found alone on a terrace near the sea, 
buried in thought. Never had she 
appeared to him so lovely, so en- 
chanting ; he contemplated her for 
a while in ecstacy, but he could not 
long resist the indulgence of speak- 
ing to her, of hearing her voice ; he 
called her—she started, beheld him, 
and sank into his arms. Intoxicated 
by her tenderness, Giulio replied to 
It with transport, when all on a sud- 
den he cast her from him in horror ; 
he threw himself on his knees, his 
hands clasped, his eyes fixed, while 
his deadly paleness and the wild ex- 
pression of his countenance rendered 
the scene terrible, Theresa dared 
not approach him, and for the first 
ume was incapable of sharing his emo- 
tion, ‘ Theresa,’ said he, at length, 
ina hollow voice, ‘ we must sepa- 
rate! Thou knowest not all thou 
hast to fear.’. Theresa scarcely heard 
him, but she witnessed his agitation, 
and endeavoured to calm him ;—he 
again repulsed her, ‘For mercy’s 
sake!’ he cried, ‘do not approach 
me.’ She trembled; she knew love 
| only in its tenderness, its fury she 


could not comprehend. a 
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patient of her silence, rose, ‘ To-mor- 
row,’ said he, ‘ my fate shall be de- 
cided ;’ and he departed without leav- 
ing Theresa time for a reply. The 
next day she received the following 
billet : 

‘ Theresa, I can see you no more 
—I am unhappy with you—I am 
conscious you are incapable of un- 
derstanding what I feel. Theresa, 
thou must be mine, but it must be by 
thy own will, Never shall I have 
courage to abuse thy weakness. Yes- 
terday I gave thee proof of this,— 
thou sawest it; I tore myself from 
thy arms, for thou didst not say, I 
will be thine. Nevertheless, reflect 
upon it. We are destroying our- 
selves. Oh! Theresa, eternal perdi- 
tion! Those words are dreadful ! 
Even in thy arms they will trouble 
my enjoyment. For us, peace is at 
an end, we have nochoice but death! 
To-morrow, if thou wilt see me again, 
(and thou knowest the sin | to- 
morrow, I say, thou shalt send Carlo 
to the church. If he brings thy 
prayer-book, Theresa, then thou re- 
nouncest Giulio; but if he is not the 
bearer of that book, then thou art 
mine for ever. For ever is the word 
of eternity—it is awful to pronounce 
it. Adieu.’ : 

“ Theresa, gentle and timid, was 
terrified at this letter: the words ‘ eter- 
nal perdition’ overwhelmed her with 
dismay ;—‘ Giulio,’ cried she, ‘ Giu- 
lio, we were so happy! why did not 
our happiness suffice thee?’ She 
hesitated how to decide ;—to see him 
no more was impossible,—‘ and yet,’ 
said she, ‘incessant remorse will pur- 
sue him. Oh, Giulio, thou confidest 
to me thy destiny. I must be the sa- 
crifice !"—Carlo was charged with 
the book ; he placed it on the chair 
which Theresa commonly occupied, 

“ To Giulio, an increase of love 
an increase of remorse, had become 
necessary ; a state of calm enjoyment 
no longer sufficed him, yet, in spite 
of the violence of his passion, 
would not decide on possessing The- 


resa; unless she voluntarily gave her- 
'sélf to him, unless she exacted from 
him her own ruin. Cruel through 
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74 
weakness, he would thus throw on 
her the whole responsibility of crime, 
The church had long been deserted, 
Giulio awaited Carlo, he saw him ap- 
proach the seat of Theresa, and there 
deposit the book. No longer mas- 
ter of himself, he rushed forward, 
seized the book, returned it to the 
boy, and bade him carry it back to 
his mistress. Long did he remain 
motionless on the same spot where 
he had awaited the decision of his 
destiny and that of Theresa; at length, 
starting from the confusion which en- 
veloped his thoughts, ‘ I will see her,’ 
be murmured. 

“Theresa was overwhelmed in 
sadness, Carlo returned to her, and 
restored her book, telling her that 
father Giulio had sent it back to her; 
—her emotion was extreme, she 
knew that he would come, and _has- 
tened to receive him on that same 
terrace where they had last met. At 
length he appeared, but gloomy, som- 
bre, his eyes bent upon the ground, 
and scarcely daring to advance. The- 
resa read his soul; she, who trem- 
bled at the thought of that interview, 
who had had the strength to refuse 
it, when she saw the chosen of her 
heart so wretched, had the courage 
to console him; she was no longer 
timid and trembling, she approached 
him-— Giulio,’ she said, ‘{ am thine.’ 

“ Giulio, consumed by remorse, be- 
came sombre and savage even by the 
side of Theresa; the most tender ca- 
resses were ineffectual to sofien him, 
Meanwhile the love of Theresa in- 
creased, and she sighed in secret over 
the change which had taken place in 
him, but she dared not complain ; she 
feared to afflict, to alienate him, still 


deluding herself with the hope of 


making him se-happy that he would 
forget all things but her, Giulio, far 
from replying to her affection, ac- 
cused her of his misfortunes. ‘Thou 
hast seduced, thou hast ruined me,’ 
he said, ‘but for thee my soul had 
still been unpolluted !? He saw her 
less frequently, at length his visits 
entirely ceased, ‘Theresa inquired 
for him, went constantly to the church, 
wrote to him, Her letters were re- 
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turned unopened, and Giulio was 
never seen out of his cell ; neverthe- 
less, it was necessary Theresa should 
speak to him; that she should con- 
fide to him her secret ; alas! the se- 
cret of a mother ! What is to be- 
come of her if he persists in abandon- 
ing her? But she cannot, she will 
not believe it. She learns that the 
following Sunday Giulio is appointed 
to officiate, and feels that she must 
not neglect the opportunity; much 
more than her life is at stake, and 
that consciousness inspires her with 
fortitude. An important project 
meanwhile ingrosses her: the two 
days previous to that on which she is 
to see Giulio are spent entirely in ar- 
ranging all things for a meditated 
flight; her enterprise was rendered 
easy by the situation of the convent 
close to the sea-side : as for the place 
whither they should direct their 
flight, she had not thought of it, that 
was left to the choice of Giulio, for, 
save Giulio, all things were become 
indifferent to her. She had hired a 
small vessel, and had managed all 
things with such secresy and pru- 
dence, that her design was unsuspect- 
ed, and her excessive internal agita- 
tion saved her from even a momen- 
tary reflection on the difficulties she 
was about to encounter. The anx- 
iously expected day at last arrived, 
and Theresa, wrapt ing long thick 
veil, placed herself close to the altar, 
Giulio could not distinguish _ her, 
while she watched all his motions, 
and when the congregation dispersed, 
she glided behind a column, near 
which he must necessarily pass in re- 
turning to the cloisters. As he ad- 
vanced, she perceived that he was 
more than ever a prey to grief; his 
arms were crossed over his bosom, 
his head drooped, he walked with 
the slow and heavy step of a crimi- 
nal, ‘Theresa beheld his desponden- 
cy with deep emoticn: she would 
have sacrificed her own life to his 
repose; but she has no longer an al- 
ternative, the innocent being to whem 
she must soon give life demands from 
her a father. She presented herself 
to Giulio, ‘Stay,’ cried she, ¢ Giulio, 














{ must speak to you, and you must 
listen tome! I will not quit you till 
you have given me the key of the 
convent garden—lI must have it. Oh, 
Giulio, much more than my life is 
dependant upon you !’—At these 
words Giulio roused himself as if 
from a dreadful dream, ‘ Wretched 
woman,’ cried he ‘ what sayest thou? 
Begone! Fly far from this spot!’— 
But Theresa threw herself at his feet 
yowing never to quit him till he had 
granted her demand, Giulio’s ef- 
forts to escape from her were in vain ; 
a supernatural force seemed to ani- 
mate Theresa. ‘ Swear,’ said she, 
‘that this night, at midnight, we shall 
meet again.’ While she thus persist- 
ed,a slight sound was heard. Giulio 
yielded the key to her.—‘ At mid- 
night,’ said he, and they separated. 
“At midnight Theresa repaired to 
the garden; the night was dark, she 
dared not call, for fear of discovery ; 
soon, however, she heard the ap- 
proach of footsteps, it was Ginlio.— 
‘What wilt thou ?’ said he, § Speak 
the moments are brief! Cease, 
charge thee, to pursue a wretch who 
can never reuder thee happy. The- 
resa, I love thee ! Without thee, life 
is an insupportable burden ; and near 
thee, my remorse is beyond endur- 
ance, it embitters my happiest mo- 
ments! Thou hast witnessed my des- 
pair! How often have I accused 
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thee! Pardon, pardon, my beloved! 
It is right that I should punish py- 
self—I have renounced thee, that 
sacrifice expiates my crime? He 
ceased, suffocated by his grief. The- 
resa endeavoured to-console him, tq 
direct his views towards a happy fa- 
ture: ‘ Giulio,’ said she, ‘ for myself 
only I should not have dared to keek 
thee. Like thee, I would not have 
shrunk from death, but this pledge of 
our love demands that we shoul ive? 
come, then, Guilio, let us depart! 
All is ready for our flight? Giulio, 
in his terrible agitation, suffered him- 
self to be led along by her :—a few 
minutes more, and they would have 
been united for ever. But, suddenly 
disengaging himself from the arms of 
Theresa,* ‘ No,’ said he ‘ never !’— 
and he plunged his poniard into her 
bosom ; she fell, and Giulio was cov- 
ered with her blood. He stood gaz- 
ing on her with a bewildered air.— 
Day was beginning to dawn, the con- 
vent bell tolled ; he raised the inani- 
mate body of her who had so much 
loved him, and threw it into the sea. 
Then, with a wild and hurried step, 
he entered the church ;—his bloke 
stained robe, the poniard he still hel 

in his hand,—all told of guilt an 

death ! He was quickly seized, he 
made no resistance—Giuljo disaps 
peared for ever !”? 
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THE WEIRD WANDERER OF JUTLAND. 
A VERY long time ago, a man 

was scen in Jutland, who wore 
tattered clothes, rode upon a little 
horse, and whose stirrups were form- 
ed of wood, after a clumsy fashion. 


Wher he was asked whence he came 
and where he was going, he general- 
ly replied, “ from Vendsyssel, over 
to Hymmersyssel, or about there’ 
He made several prophecies, and 
said concerning a rock at Mae, 





_* When Bonaparte pronounced these words, he approached the Empress in the at- 
titude of one who draws a dagger : so strong was the illusion, that the ladies in wait- 
ig threw themselves between him and his wife, crying out loudly. Bonaparte, as a 
constimmate actor, pursued his narrative undisturbed, without appearing to notice 
the effect he had produced, The Empress pressed for some details respecting the fate 
of Giulio; the Emperor replied laconically, *‘ The crimes and secrets of cloisters are 
impenetrable..—The story of Giulio is not a fiction ; before the revolution, an adven- 
ture similar to the one above related, happened in a convent at Lyons; the docu- 
ments relating to it fell into the hands of Bonaparte, and furnished him, almost .en- 


tircly, with the subject of Giulio. 
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“ thorns shall grow through the clefts 
of that.rock, and among those thorns 
a magpie shall build her nest, bring 
up her young, and then fly away ;” 
all which came to pass as ke had said. 
He further prophecied, that when the 

ie was flown away, there would 
come to Vendsyssel a hostile army, 
and that most of the district 
would be laid waste ; that the women 
would be animated with men’s cou- 
rage, and would fight the foes ; but 
when he was asked what then would 
happen, he replied “ the end will fol- 
ow.” 

At Aalborg he prophecied some- 
thing to the town-bailiff, which the 
latter did not approve of, and so 
caused him to be whipped. ‘Then 
the man prophecied again, saying, 
“as surely as his blood had flow- 
ed down his back, so surely should 
the bailiff’s blood run down the ken- 
nel of Aalborg.” And it happened 
as he had foretold ; for once, when 
there was a riot in the place, the peo- 
ple killed the bailiff in the street. 

Concerning the brook of Haseriis, 
which at that time did not run thro’ 
Aalborg, he prophecied that the time 
would come when it should run 
through the midst of the town ; which 
likewise came to pass. He went 
once to Volstrup, in the district of 
Slonum, and having, according to 


‘tustom, passed the night in a barn, 


and tied his horse out before it, he 
rode the next morning to the Sessions 
Hall, and the judge asking him, “ how 
shall it go with me?” he received for 
answer, “ thou shalt die in a barn.” 
And it did not turn out better, for the 
judge was reduced to poverty, and 
ad no other shelter in his last mo- 
ments. Once, when several boys 
mocked this same prophet, and one 
of them flung a barrel stave at him, 
he shook his head, and told the boy 
that a stave should cost him his life. 
Some time after, this very boy fell 
down from an apple tree upon a pal- 
ap barrel staves where he perished. 
is strange just man would only take 
sufficient alms to support him for the 


~- day, and thus he wandered from 


place to place. 





SWEND FELLING. 

Swend Felling was a renowned 
hero, born in Hadsherred. He served 
for a long time at the castle of Aakier, 
As the roads at that period were in- 
fested with trolds, elves, and fiendish 
creatures, who were at war with all 
Christian people, he was employed 
as letter-carrier, on account of his 

eat courage. Once as he was pass- 
ing over the heath of Halm, an elf 
came to him from out of Jels-hill, and 
entreated Swend to assist him in a 
battle which he was about to fight 
with the still-trold of Borrumeassai. 
Swend Felling readily agreed, and at 
the same time boasted that he was 
sufficiently strong and powerful to do 
any thing; whereupon the elf flung 
at his feet a weighty iron bar, and 
told him to try his strength upon 
that ; but he could not lift it, although 
he exerted himself to the utmost. The 
elf then held out to him a drinking- 
horn, and told him to drink; and 
when Swend had drank a little, he 
was able to lift the bar, and when he 
had drank some more, it became still 
lighter to him; but when he had 
emptied the horn, he wielded the bar 
like a switch between his fingers, and 
shewed the elf that he had now the 
strength of twelve men. The elf then 
bade him proceed along the road, and 
when he met a black and a red _ bull 
fighting, he must belabour the black 
bull with all his might, and drive it 
away from the red one. Swend did 
as he was commanded ; and when he 
had put the black bull to flight, he 
discovered that it was the trold from 
Borrumeshoi, and that the red one 
was the Jel’s-hill elf, who, to reward 
him for his assistance, allowed him, 
thenceforward to retain the streng 
of twelve men ; but told him, that if 
ever he discovered to any person 
how he came by it, he should instant- 
ly, as a punishment, be afflicted with 
the appetite of twelve men. 

From that time the whole land rung 
with the fame of Swend Felling’s 
strength, which he displayed im vari- 
ous instances. We are informed, 
that once, being angry with a plough- 
man, he flung him so high in the air, 








that he fell upon the house-roof. The 
lord of Aakier hearing of this feat, 
called Swend Felling before him, and 
inquired how he became possessed 
of such supernatural strength. But 
Swend, who remembered the words 
of the elf, refused to inform his mas- 
ter, until the latter had sworn that he 
would always provide him with as 
much food as he wanted. He then 
discovered the secret ; and from that 
_ moment, acoording to the elf’s pre- 

diction, he ate and drank sufficient 
for twelve men. They still preserve 
at Aakier a large tub out of which he 
used to eat, and they call it Swend 
Felling’s porridge-tub. ere is 
likewise an immense battle-axe, with 
which he could fell the largest oak at 
a blow. Before the castle is an aged 
linden, with a ring in it, to which he 
bound his horse. 

Some historians give an entirely 
different account of Swend Felling, 
and say that he was descended from 
the giants of Johnheim. By the town 
of Sheenstrup is a hill called Slav- 
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bierg, where he was accustomed to 
sit while he washed his feet and 
hands in the sea, which is about half 
a furlong distant. At Holm, the 
country-people cooked his food, and 
brought it to him in large brewing 
coppers. After his death, he was 
burned at Dalhoi, between Loms and 
Holmstrup. 
HOLGER THE DANE. 

Every one who has read the chron- 
icle of Holger the Dane, knows that 
he was given as a hostage by his fa- 
ther, King Goetterick, to the Empe- 
ror Charlemagne, whom he served in 
the war against the Saracens. He 
afterwards accompanied the Empe- 
ror to the land of India, where he 
ate of a fruit which made his body 
imperishable ; so that a!though he 
died in France, he has since then ap- 
peared at different times. It is report- 
ed that whenever the Danish armies 
march against their foes, he is seen 
striding before them with his mighty 
shield, in order to lead them to vic- 
tory and renown. 





THE GRAVE OF THE SUICIDE. 


Thou didst not sink by slow decay, 
Like some who live the longest ; 
But every tie was wrench’d away, 
Just when those ties were strongest. 


W HOSE is that nameless grave, 
unmarked even by a rude stone 
or simple flower ? And why is it 
lying solitary in the loneliest corner 
of the church-yard, beneath the frown 
of those dark trees, that in the storm 
swing their branches so heavily above 
it, and cast over it a desolate gloom, 
even in the brightest hour of summer 
sunshine ? Why is it apart from 
those other hillocks that lie smilingly 
together, as though it alone were ex- 
cluded from the peaceful communion 
of the dead ? 
That grave does not cover one 


who withered on the stalk of human 
life, and then quietly dropped from it 
in the sere and yellow leaf; nor one 
that was plucked by the spoiler in the 
bud of infant promise : nor yet one 
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who shed the leaves of life in the full 
beauty of maturity ;—it is not the 
grave of an old person who sustained 
life as a burden, and at last welcomed 
death as a refuge; or of the child 
who, snatched from the cherishing 
arms of its parents, was followed by 
them with deep but sinless sorrow 3 
nor is it a matron’s grave, whose 
lovely and pleasant life is embalmed 
in the memory of many friends, No— 
it is the memorial of a sleepless soul 
that perished in its pride ; of one who 
made her grave with her own hand, 
and lay down in it without the Chris- 
tian hope of awaking in heaven ; and 
but for the terrible recollections of 
her last hours, which the grey-haired 
villager sometimes whispers in the 
ears of thoughtless youth, of one once 
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so fitted to inspire affection, and con- 
tribute to happiness, we might say in 
sorrow and in truth, “ her memorial 
is perished with her.” There is an 
old man, feeble and nearly blind, of- 
ten wandering about the church-yard, 
but not as he was wont in former and 
happier days. Then he leaned upon 
the arm of a fair and affectionate 
child, who cheered him by her smile, 
and soothed him by her tenderness. 
Like a hoary and tottering column 
wreathed with luxuriant ivy ; her 
youthful influence preserved him 
from desolation, and partially con- 
cealed even his decay. Throughout 
the summer evenings, the church- 
yard was their favourite resort ; for 
the old man loved to rest upon a 
grave and survey the wide and love- 
ly valley lying at his feet, made glo- 
rious by the setting sun; while his 
spirit would melt within him, as, 
turning from that magnificent display 
of this world’s beauty to the sur- 
rounding memorials of its perishable 
nature, he felt himself “ a stranger 
and a. pilgrim upon the earth, as all 
his fathers were.” And then would 


his young companion press near him 
with the deep affection of a young 
and untroubled heart ; lay his head 
on her bosom, and bend over it till 
her long golden tresses mixed with 
his hoary locks, like sunbeams upon 


mountain snows. Then would she 
whisper to him sweet assurances of 
her filial love, or sing to him a stan- 
za of some old quiet melody ; till, 
with the eloquence of a faded and 
now tearful eye, he blessed her as 
the comfort and glory of his age. 
But he is now a neglected, deso- 
late old man; he has no companion 
in his evening walks, “ none to watch 
near him,”—to smile upon him, or 
to speak kindly. Day after day, or 
stormy or fair, or summer or winter, 
he haunts that church-yard, and rest- 
ing against the dark trees which shade 
that lonely corner, sighs bitterly over 
the neglected hillock at their feet : 
and bitterly may he sigh, for his El- 
len sleeps in that nameless solitary 
grave Alas! how few comprehend 
the workings of a woman’s soul ! how 
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few know the altitude of virtue which 
it can attain, or the depths of sorrow 
and degradation into which it can de- 
scend! The days of a woman’s life 
glide along in sameness and serenity, 
like the tiny waves of a summer- 
brook ; her manners wear the same 
unperturbed aspect ; her habitual 
thoughts and feelings seem to pre- 
serve a like “ noiseless tenour ;” and 
therefore few suppose that the anxie- 
ties of ambition, the strivings of pas- 
sion, good or bad, are even more 
powerful than those of men. We as- 
sociate them too much in our thoughts 
with the petty details by which they 
are surrounded, and deem them con- 
stitutionally trifling, because from 
education, necessity, and habit, they 
are continually placed in contact 
with trifles. God forbid that the ma- 
jority of females should manifest, or 
even know the passionate depths of 
the soul! comparatively few acquire 
a knowledge which involves a sur- 
render of their happiness, and too 
frequently also the sacrifice of their 
worth 3 but those few afford us warn- 
ing—salutary though terrible instruc- 
tion to the rest of their sex —Ellen 
was one. 

Reflective, passionate, and proud, 
“ emotions were her events.” Not 
merely the mistress, but the compan- 
ion of her own thoughts, the being of 
solitude and reverie, the child of im- 
pulse, and the «ave of sensibility— 
while she existed in the real world, 
she could be said to live only in the 
ideal one of her own creation. 

Ambitious, yet unable to appre- 
ciate the true distinction which should 
be sought by women; cherishing that 
morbid refinement of feeling, which 
destroys usefulness and peace, by 
magnifying the evils of life, while di- 
minishing their many alleviations ; 
dazzled by the gaudy fictions of im- 
agination, and deluded by the vain 
flatteries of her own heart, she turn- 
ed with disgust from the simpljcities 
of nature, and the sobrieties of truth, 
—from the regular routine of com- 
mon duties, and the calm enjoyment 
of every-day life. Restless, weary, 
and discontented, she longed for 














something that should satisfy the 
of her imagination, something 
that should fill the aching void with- 
in her heart. Alas! she forgot that 
this “ infinite gulf can only be filled 
by an infinite and unchanging ms gl 
Thus, by degrees, a complete change 
came over her spirits; a change which 
those who surrounded her could not 
understand, and with which, there- 
fore, they could not sympathize. 
The rose faded from her cheek, the 
smile played less frequently, and less 
sweetly round her lips, sadness too 
often shaded her young fair brow, 
and her manners, once so warm and 
courteous to all, became cold, abrupt, 
and reserved. These changes were 
not the work of a day; though the 
necessity of concentrating their his- 
tory in a few short sentences makes 
that appear sudden and rapid, which 
was in reality ual and slow. 
Perhaps had Ellen at this critical 
period of her life been taken into the 
world by some judicious friend, and 
gently introduced to things as they 
really are, her mind might yet have 
recovered its energy and her spirits 
their tone ; but limited to the seclu- 
sion of a village, she was debarred 
those little pleasurable excitements, 
whether of scene or society, which 
were necessary to prevent a mind 
like hers from preying on itself; and 
she yielded with proportionate enthu- 
siasm to the first influence which 
broke the monotony of her life That 
influence was love; love as it ever 
will be felt and cherished by one of 
Ellen’s disposition, in all the deliri- 
um and danger of intense passion.— 
But alas! if she proved in her own 
experience the full truth of the ob- 
servation, that “love is the whole 
history of a woman’s life,” she equal- 
ly proved the justice of its conclu- 
sion, “that it is only an episode in 
the life of man.” A complete nov- 
ice in the study of character, and ac- 
customed to view every object alter- 
nately through the glare of imagina- 
tion, or the gloom of morbid sensibil- 
ity, it required little exertion to make 
her the dupe of a being who added to 
SQniority of years a Consummate 
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knowledge not merely of books, but 
of men, and manners, and the world; 
one skilled to wear all aspects, suit 
all characters, and speak every lan- 
guage, excepting that of simple real- 
ity and truth—one of that class of 
men, who treat the young hearts they 
have won like baubles which they ad- 
mire, grow weary of, then throw 
aside. But Ellen knew not this ;— 
and beguiled by the thousand dreams 
of romantic love, the present and the 
future shone to her ardent eye alike 
glorious with happiness and promise. 
“ Her soul was paradise by passion,” 
every duty was neglected, every oth- 
er affection superseded by this new 
and overwhelming interest. Even — 
her ld kind father felt, and some- 
times sighed over the change, for he 
remembered the days when his com~ 
fort was the first and last of Ellen’s 
anxiety ; and his love for her great 
and sufficient: but how could he 
chide his darling—the single ewe- 
lamb left of his little flock, the beau- 
tifnl being that, like a star, irradiates 
the gloom of his evening pilgrimage ! 
he could not do it; and he made 
those excuses for her inattentions 
which Ellen’s better feelings would 
not have dared to offer for herself. 
At length, however, she discover- 
ed the fatal truth, that the passion 
which had formed the glory, the hap- 
piness, and indeed the whole business. 
of her life, had been but one of mas 
ny pastimes to her lover. Circums 
stances separated them, and after lin- 
gering through all the sickening 
changes of cherished, deferred, and 
annihilated hope. she knew in all the 
fulness of its misery that she was for- 
saken and forgotten. It is well 
known that a strong mind can en- 
dure @ greater portion of mental suf- 
fering without its producing bodily 
illness than a weak one can, Many 
other girls in Ellen’s situation would 
have had a violent fit of ilness, been. 
given over by their doctors, have re- 
covered to the surprise of their 
friends; and after looking hale and 
interesting for a few weeks, would 
have married some one else, and lived 
very comfortably for the remainder 
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ef their days: Ellen was not such a 
character. When she knew that the 
visions of fancy, and the blossoms of 
hope were for ever scattered and de- 
stroyed, the stranger would have sup- 
posed her insensible to the blow. 
But the iron had entered into her 
soul, . Throughout the whole of the 
night on which she recived the “ con- 
firmation strong,” she sat in her 
chamber motionless and solitary. She 
neither spoke, nor wept, nor sighed ; 
and though every passion warred 
wildly in her bosom, she sat and 
* made no sign ;” and in the morn- 
ing she resumed her station in her 
family, and went through her usual 
occupations and domestic pursuits 
with more minuteness and attention 
than she had manifested for a con- 
siderable time. Many knew the trial 
which had befallen her, but none 
durst offer sympathy; for the pride 
that sparkled in her eye, and the 
deep calm scorn which curled her 
pale lip, alike defied intrusion and 
forbade inquiry. She conversed, but 
appeared unconscious of the mean- 
ing of the words she mechanically 
uttered; she smiled, but the sweet 
expression of her smile had vanish- 
ed; she laughed, but the melody of 
her laugh was gone ; her whole bear- 
ing was high and mysterious. Now 
her whole frame would shudder as at 
the suggestions of her own thoughts 
—then again she would resume the 
quiet stern determination of her for- 
mer manner. One moment, her lip 
would quiver, and her eye fill with 
tears of mingled grief and tenderness ; 
but the next her burning cheek, com- 
pressed lips, and firm proud step, be- 
spoke only deep and unmitigated 
scorn. 

But who can portray the mysteri- 
ous workings of pride, passion, doubt, 
horror, and despair, that crowd upon 
one who meditates self-destruction. 
Oh! there is not the being in exis- 
tence who may imagine to himself in 
the wildest and most.horrible of his 
dreams, all-that must pass through 
the soul before it can violently close 
its earthly career !—could we sum- 
mon from his scorned and unhely 
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grave, one. who has laid down in it 
with his blood upon his own head, 
he only might adequately paint the 
emotions of that little hour between 
the action and its consequence! we 
only describe his state of mind, when 
the flimsy arguments which had ca- 
joled his reason, had vanished like 
the evening shadows, when the soph- 
istries which had lulled his conscience 
rose up like horrible deceits, when 
the home, friends, duties, comforts, 
even the life itself, a moment before 
so despicable, appeared of an over- 
whelming importance; and when 
more terrible than all, he was left to 
grapple alone, and altogether with 
the anguish of his body, and the dy- 
ing darkness of his soul, with the 
near and unveiled view of eternity, 
and the dread of future and unmiti-- 
gated vengeance! ‘The sun was re- 
tiring behind the dark hills like a 
warrior in the pride of victory, and 
field, and stream, and forest, lay 
glowing beneath them, in all the 
“ melancholy magnificence of the 
hour,” when the old man sought his 
beloved child, to take their accustom- 
ed walk in the church-yard, Invain 
he sought her in her flower-garden, 
in the arbour of her own planting, 
and in his quiet study. Atlengthhe 
tapped playfully at her chamber-door, 
and receiving no answer, he entered, 
There, indeed was Ellen! There, she 
stood! every limb shivering in ‘that 
warm summer evening, while the cold 
perspiration gathered on her brow, 
and neck, and arms! ‘There she 
stood, her fair hair dishevelled, her 
eye wild and glazed, and her whole 
countenance changed with mental 
and bodily torture ; she might less be 
said to breathe than gasp; and the 
very motion of her dress shewed how 
violently her heart throbbed beneath 
it. Are you ill, my child?” said 
her father, terrified by her appear- 
ance! « Speak to me, my love,” 

continued he with ipcreasing agita- 
tion as he perceived the agony de- 
picted on her countenance. Twice 
she strove to speak, but eachi effort 
was unavailing; no words cause 


her parched and quivering lips: at 








last, grasping his hand with convul- 
sive energy in her cold and clammy 
fingers, she pointed towards the fatal 
phial, yet upon her table! The hid- 
eous tale was told. The old man 
gave one long miserable groan, and 
the next moment fell senseless at his 
daughter’s feet!—There she stood, 
now turning her intense gaze on her 
father, as he lay extended on the 
ground ; and now upon that settin 
sun, that bright sky, and brighter 
earth beneath it, which she must 
never, never view again ! 

But oh ! the depth of that darkness 
within her mind—that sickening de- 
sire of life, and that overwhelming 
certainty of death—and the stinging 
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conviction of her sin and folly—and 
the dread of impending judgment! 
All these in a moment over 
her soul, like the ocean-billows in a 
raging storm, sweeping away in their 
fury every refuge of hope, every trace 
of consolation ! 

But it is time to draw the curtain 
over a scene “so loathly horrible” 
for thought or description.—Succour 
was ineffectual—comfort unavailing ! 
She existed for a few hours in agony 
and despair ; and, when the morning 
sun arose to gladden and refresh the 
earth, all that remained of the once 
fair and gentle Ellen, was a livid and 
distorted corpse ! 





TO A LADY. 


Ann wilt thou weep when I am low? 
Sweet lady! speak those words again ; 
Yet if they grieve thee, say not so, 
1 would not give that bosom pain. 


My heart is sad, my hopes are gone, 

My blood runs coldly thro’ my breast, 
And when I perish, thou alone 

Wilt sigh above my place of rest. 


And yet methinks a gleam of peace, 
Doth thro’ my cloud of anguish shine : 
And for awhile my sorrows cease, 
To know thy heart hath felt for mine, 


Oh, lady ! blessed be that tear, 
It falls for one who cannot weep, 
Such precious drops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes no tear may steep. 


Sweet lady ! once my heart was warm 
With every feeling soft as thine, 

But beauty’s self hath ceased to charm 
A wretch created to repine. 


Yet, wilt thou weep when I am low? 
Sweet lady! speak those words again ; 
Yet, if they grieve thee, say not so, 
I would not give that bosom pain. 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 


[skE PAGE 16.] 


Beixnap, Dr. A theologian, we 
believe. This gentleman has written 
a History of New-Hampshire, one of 
the six New England states, ig three 
vols, Svo. It is a large, faithful, 
heavy, tiresome compilation, which 
anybody may read—if he can—with- 
out peril to his orthodoxy. <A long 
time ago, one Mr Plumer, a lawyer 
—but, we believe, a very honest man 
—undertook to pet up a history of 
the state (of which, by the way, he 
has been governor, since) in better 
style, He has been about it some- 
thing like half a century : the state, 


10 ATHENEUM, vob. 3. . 2d series: 


we should observe, contains about 
240,000 inhabitants: and being a 
very shrewd, positive, conscientious, 
clear-headed, perpendicular old gen- 
tleman—who puts down just so much 
as he can swear to, and no 

the probability is, that by the end of 
another half century, or thereabouts, 
he will have made a book, entirely 
worthy of his native state. But he 


must work hard; or he won’t keep 


up with the alterations. ; 
Benezet, Antuony. This bene- 
volent creature—the Howard of Ame- 


rica—wrote a little work a long time 
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ago, called, “ Some Historical Ac- 
count of Guinea.” The abolition of 
the slave trade—with all the reasons 
for that abolition, which are now 
used—may be traced up to the writ- 
ings of this man. But, we can go 
still farther back in the history of 
America, to show that her people 
were the first who set their faces— 
and lifted up their voices—in oppo- 
sition to slavery. George Keith was 
a formidable adversary of the slave- 
dealers—(our slave dealers, who sup- 
plied all North America with slaves) 
—about one hundred and forty years 
ago. We has been followed by a 
multitude of American writers, many 
of whom (as Benezet, Rush, Lay, 
Sandiford, Woolman, and others) 
made open war upon the slave trade, 
and slavery, long and long before 
Great Britain had stirred, hand or 
foot in the work of abolition or eman- 
cipation,—Even Denmark was be- 
fore Great Britain, by many years— 
Lord Castlereagh, to. the contrary, 
notwithstanding : and Massachusetts 
preceded her by more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

In the “ Massachusetts Historical 
Collections,” (volumes of extraordi- 
nary value, on every account) a pa- 
per will be found, on the subject of 
slavery in Massachusetts. It was 
written by Dr Belknap, just men- 
tioned. 

Bunt, Enmunp M.—BIint’s “Na- 
VIGATOR,” we have heard of; but do 
not know it. His “ Coast Prior,” 
however, we know to be the result 


of a profound acquaintance with sea- 


manship, and practical navigation. It 
should be, and we believe is, in the 
hands of every navigator upon the 
North American coast. 

Borany. The writers upon Po- 
tany, in the United States, with two 
or three exceptions, (Drs Barton and 
Bigelow, for exemple,) are mere pam- 
phieteers, compilers, and elemeutary 
book-makers, Botany is lectured 
about, all over the country : the very 
women and children can prattle upon 
it—superficially—which is about all 
that anybody else can (with half-a- 


dozen exceptions) from Georgia to 





Maine :—Yet, al] North America, to 
a thorough-going disciple of Linnzus, 
were little else than one great botan- 
ical garden—lIt was in contemplation, 
some years ago, when party spirit ran 
high, in that country, to establish a 
sort of asylum for transplanted rari- 
ties—under the name of a Botanical 
Garden—at Washington city. Mr 
Clay was then speaker of the [louse : 
and—very much in earnest, his coun- 
trymen thought—while manoeuvring 
for the Presidential chair.—We had 
some suspicions of his purpose: and, 
by way of proving it—sent him a 
small packet of rare and valuable 
seeds, for his own use: offering, at 
the same time, if they would estab- 
lish any such garden, to furnish a 
manager without expense.—Mr Clay 
talked beautifully upon the subject— 
but never did any thing more. The 
nation had a paroxysm of economy 
tbout that time; and Mr Clay was 
unwilling to hazard a proposition con- 
cerning the garden. 

We happen to know a French gen- 
tleman (Monsieur Le Roy) who, in 
his great zeal for the propagation of 
rare and useful plants in America— 
went over a part of the United States 
(Maryland, Virginia and the district 
of Columbia)—distributing valuable 
seeds and specimens, among the 
farmers, gentry, and men of science. 
—To what effect ?>—Hear his own 
words. Keep in mind, that he was 
an old man—exceedingly respectable 
—a man of integrity and great science 
—a philanthropist, in the wide, and 
full sense of the term :—that the 
seeds and specimens of which we 
speak, were obtained by himself, per- 
sonally, on application to his friend, 
the tibteer of the National Garden 
at Paris: and that he gave them 
away to anybody and everybody, 
who would undertake to try them.— 
“ Sair,” said he—with tears in his 
eyes—while speaking to “ ourself,” 
—*Sair, [ shall say fo you. When 
I—I, myself—come again—how you 
think I find him (the seeds )—diable ! 
—jess where I leave him, Jam so 
provoke—How you find tat ?”—It 
Was very true. Not one out of twen- 
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ty perhaps, to whom he _ had given 
these rarities, had ever taken the 
trouble to open the parcel after his 
back was turned. 

Professors of Botany—as of every- 
thing else—are plenty enough, all 
over the United States. Some, how- 
ever, are quite respectable. They 
have one at Harvard University, a 
Mr Nuttal, (from Yorkshire, Eng- 
land,) whose knowledge of the North- 
American vegetable kingdom—the 
signs, properties, and physiology of 
plants, there, in consequence of his 
travelling among the Indians of Ame- 
rica, is very extensive and accurate 
— But, a person, whose name is Whit- 
law ; a Scotchman, has done more 
to promote a general knowledge of 
Botany—and a popular love of that 
delightful study by his transparencies, 
throughout America, than every body 
else in it. He is an extraordinary 
mans wholly without education ; ig- 
uorant of every thing but botany, and 
the uses of botany; but has made 
some valuable discoveries concerning 
the pathology of plants, and the mis- 
chievous influence of soil upon their 
virtues.—He has passed a large part 
of his life among the Indians of North 
aud South America; in the West In- 
dies—and in the United States, whith- 
er he is now gone again, Many of 
his discoveries owe their origin to an 
attempt of his, upon the Island of New 
York, to raise, “ grow,” or, as the 
Virginians would say, to make the 
plants of the wilderness, mountain, 
and solitude, in the noisy sea-breeze 
of a noisy island. He had well nigh 
ruined himself in the undertaking. 
He is the founder of the Bayswater 
Asylum near London, where miracles 
are performed every day of the week, 
under high authority, upon those who 
are afflicted with scrofula and gland- 
ular diseases, He cannot speak En- 
vlish; never finished a sentence. in 
his life: is vulgar and illiterate, be- 
yond all belief; and yet, by extraor- 
dinary perseverance 3; great sagacity, 
and, we believe, great honesty, he 
has acquired a surprising knowledge 
of botany—a knowledge that is un- 
equalled, on many accounts, 





Burxe—wrote a history of one of 
the United States—Virginia. If our 
memory serve us, it is a miserable 


book—meagre, and talkative. We. 


do not venture to speak positively— 
there being half a » Ai histories of 
the same state, 
CLeveLanp—Professor of Che- 
mistry, in Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Maine, (one of the New Eng- 
land circle.}—We were wrong the 
other day, in saying, that no Ameri- 
can writer, except the authors of ihe 
Federalist, had produced a standard 
work—We were speaking, it is true, 
of literature; and Mr Cleveland’s 
book is a matter of science—but, 
still, to avoid all misconstruction, we 
take this opportunity of explaining. 
Mr Cleveland’s Mineraocy is the 
best work of the kind in the world, 
It is adopted as a text-book, in certain 
of the German universities. It is not 
well known here; but, wherever it 
is known, is deservedly appreciated, 
About six. years ago, he undertook a 
treatise upon ConcHoLocy;: but has 
been too poor—too miserably poor— 
we believe to complete his design. 
His pay, if we recollect righily, is 
about 700 dollars (150/.) per annum : 
and he is driven to itinerant lectur- 
ing, on chemistry, during vacations, 
for the support of his little family, 
H{e is an exception to the American 
votaries of science, in general. fe 
is profound—mathematical—exact— 


in everything that he undertakes. 


CurnTon, DE Wirr. A statesman ; 
the projector of the great Western ca- 
nal: aman of science and literature ; 
remarkable for his public spirit—and 
for his unprincipled political intrigue. 
Ile has been governor of New York, 
mayor of the city, more than once— 
and once had—nay, has yet, perhaps 
—a good chance for the Presidency. 
He has written some valuable papers 
—upon the policy—agriculture—his- 
tory—and literature of North Ameri- 
ca; but has never committed himself 
beyond a pamphlet or so, at a time ; 
which, of course, has been largely 
overrated. No matter for the Presi- 
dency—He will be remembered as 
the originator of the Erie Canal—the 
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discoverer, that money taken out of 
one pocket and put into another in 
the same country ; that heavy taxes— 
voluntary or involuntary—which are 
disbursed, in works of public utility, 
among the very persons who pay the 
taxes, cannot impoverish a people— 
he will be remembered much longer 
for these things, than if he had been 
a dozen presidents. 

Coorer—An Englishman,by birth: 
author of a work on the Bankrurr 
Laws of the United States, (and still 
valuable ; though done up, in a hur- 
ricane :) a translation of Just1n1An’s 
INSTITUTES ; with a volume of notes, 
indicating great labour, diligence, 
memory, and research; an eminent 
civilian : a judge in one of the State 
courts :—and, we believe, three pro- 
fessers, in Mr Jefferson’s new uni- 
versity : to wit—Professor of Law: 
Professor of Chemistry: and Profes- 
‘ sor of—we hardly know what.—He 
is a very able man: but has achieved 
nothing entirely worthy of himself.— 
A work upon “Medical Jurispru- 
dence” by him, in 1 vol. 8vo, is one, 
that every lawyer should have in his 
library. For want of the knowledge, 
there accessible, many a poor fellow ; 
and many a wretched woman, has 
gone to the gallows.—There is anoth- 
er Judge Cooper, in America, father 
of Mr Cooper, the novelist: but we 
know of nothing from his pen. The 
two are continually confounded with 
one another, in their own country. 

Croakxer. Under this portentous 
name, some years ago, a writer ap- 
seg in the New-York Evening 

ost, whose verses have more unaf- 
fected pleasantry, and real wit, by 
far, than any transatlantick rhymer 
of whom we have ever heard. 
Cobbett will not soon forget him— 
Cobbett, 


* Who left his country for his country’s 
good :” 


nor Bristed.—We all know how much 
‘it has been in fashion of late, for the 
poetry-people to talk about a multi- 
tude of sweet, or dear things—all of 
which are not so sweet or so dear, as 
one other thing whatever it may be. 
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Croaker touches them up very pretti- 
ly. Dear is this—he says—and very. 
dear is that—(enumerating many de- 
lightful matters, that are dear enough, 
God knows)—and ends with— 


‘“* Dear are Bristed’s volumes at half 
price.” 

—QOn another occasion, while the 
trumpery style of the day was getting 
worse and worse, he wrote an Invo- 
cation to Peace. We do not recol- 
lect the words precisely ; but will 
answer for their being substantially 
these— 


‘* Arise, O Peace! 
gown, 

And wave o’er this distracted town, 

Thy cambrick pocket-handkerchief.” 


in thy best muslin 


We do not know this writer’s true 
name.— Near the same time, too, ano- 
ther person appeared, in the same 
paper, (much to the credit of Dr Col- 
man—whose paper was one of the 
last, into which should have looked 
for anything of the kind) and threw 
off, somehow or other, in conjunction 
with Croaker, a magnificent piece 
of poetry, to the American Eagle. 
Would that we knew his name !— 
He is dead, we believe; we have 
been promised a manuscript of his 
—by John M‘Lean—a judge of New 
York—who, we hope, will take the 
hint.—Extravagant as the piece was ; 
and although some of the Eagle part, 
was taken from Neal’s battle of Niag- 
ara—which is made up as he himself 
owns, of “ eagles, rainbows, plumes, 
and stars, ’—yet was it enough to 
prove, that the author of it had more 
poetry in his blood, than forty thou- 
sand of the Pauldings, Eastburns, 
Bryants and Percivals, of the day. 

CoLtpen, Capwa.utAper. ‘This 
gentleman wrote a life of Robert Ful- 
ton, the American steam-engine man: 
the person who by his ingenuity, per- 
severance, and remarkable address, 
turned all the discoveries of his pre- 
decessors, in steam navigation, to ac- 
count.—By the way—some extraor- 
dinary errors, upon this point, appear 
to be entertained by our countrymen. 
The Americans never have claimed 
the invention—or the discovery of 





steam power: no—nor even the first 
idea of applving it, in the navigation 
of ships. ‘They only say, what is true. 
They say this—an Americana Vir- 
ginian, whose name was James Rum- 
sey, did actually build a steam-vessel 
in 1785, which ascended the Potow- 
mac, at the rate of four miles an hour: 
and on the 10th of March, 1785 did 
actually write as follows, to George 
Washington : “ I have quite convinc- 
ed myself, that boats sage may 
be made to go against the current of 
the Mississippi or Ohio rivers; or in 
the Gulf stream, from 60 to 100 miles 
a-day. In 1787, the same person 
published a pamphlet, which is yet in 
being, upon the same subject. Mil- 
ler’s experiments upon the Forth and 
Clyde canal were made, and his book 
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published in 1787. Of course— 
whatever may have been the first 
idea—or, wherever it may have orig- 
mated—an American was the first 
who ever applied it with success: 
and Fulton—another American—was 
the man who revived the whole doc- 
trine ; improved upon it; and made 
it of use, long after it had been given 
up as a visionary thing here,—and 
when, in fact, any idea of steam navi- 
gation, such as it nuw is, would have 
been like an idea of balloon navi 
tion put forth now. Colden has beer 
ridiculed and aspersed by the Quar- 
terly Review—with great bitterness, 
and little good sense—for merely 
foretelling what has already happen- 
ed, in a great measure. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN ANIMAL CLOCK. 
P[THE note, of which the following 
is an abstract, was sent to the 
Society of Natural Sciences of Swit- 
zerland, and is inserted in the Bibli- 
othéque Universelle, vol. xxvii. p.160. 

Mons. Chavannes, whilst residing 
during last summer at Wuarrens, 
near Echallens, had occasion to hear 
some account of a man, who, with- 
out any uncertainty or mistake, could 
indicate the precise hour by day or 
night, and even the minutes and sec- 
onds ; and this, it was said, he did by 
consulting his pulse. Induced by 
these reports to make close inquiry 
as to their foundation, he visited the 
man and obtained the following re- 
sults :— 

His name is Jean Daniel Cheval- 
ley, aged 67 years. In his youth, 
the ringing of bells and vibrating of 
pendulums constantly attracted his at- 
tention, and he gradually contracted 
a habit of counting isochronous vi- 
brations, and displayed considerable 
ability in calculations. When strong 
enough, he took pleasure in sound- 
ing the bells at school and church; 
wid in his attention to town and 
church clocks, observed that the 
bedts were 20 or 23 per minute, but 


more particularly 20, counting from 
the moment of departure to that of 
return. After this he endeavoured 
to force his attention to the preser- 
vation, as longas possible, of an im- 
ternal movement, similar as to the ex- 
tent of time and number of vibra- 
tions, At first,” he says, “ by add- 
ing 20 vibrations to other 20, or min- 
ute to minute, he could easily arrive 
at the conclusion of an hour, and 
mark all the subdivisions which he 
wished, and that without confusion ; 
but the thoughts and corporeal occu- 
pations suffered by this attention. By 
degrees I was able to count whilst 
thinking and acting ; but I could not 

roceed far, because my mind, mak- 
ing a certain effort for a length of 
time, though but slightly sensible to 
myself, became fatigued, and drop- 
ped the chain of calculation, Never- 
theless, in 1789, I succeeded in ac- 
quiring the invariable possession of 
this faculty, which has never since 
left or deceived me.” 

He was then 22 years of age, and 
occupied ata school ; but, in conse- 
quence of some singular habits, as 
that of sounding bells, and of some 
mystical notions he had acquired, 
and also certain disputes about the 
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cotrection of the village clocks, he 
was dismissed, and went to his mill, 
where, continuing to sound his bells 
and make his clocks strike, he was 
nick-named the Mummy of the Mill. 

Being on board the steam-boat on 
the lake of Geneva (July 14, 1823), 
he soon attracted attention by his re- 
marks, that so many minutes and 
seconds had passed since they had 
left Geneva, or passed other places ; 
and, after a while, he engaged to in- 
dicate to the crowd about him the 
passing of a quarter of an hour, or as 
many minutes and seconds as any 
one chose, and that during a conver- 
sation the most diversified with those 
standing by ; and further, to indicate 
by the voice the moment when the 
hand passed over the quarter min- 
utes, or half-minutes, or any other 
subdivision previously stipulated, dur- 
ing the whole course of the experi- 
ment. ‘This he did without mistake, 


notwithstanding the exertions of those 
about him to distract his attention, 
and clapped his hands at the conclu- 
sion of the time fixed. 


M. Chavannes then reverts to his 
own observations. ‘The man said, 
“T have acquired by imitation, labor, 
and patience, an internal movement, 
which neither thoughts, nor labor, 
nor any thing can stop; it is similar 
to that of a pendulum, which, at each 
motion of going and returning, gives 
me the space of three seconds, so 
that twenty of them make a minute, 
and these I add to others continual- 
ly.” ‘The calculations by which he 
obtained subdivisions of the second 
were not clearly understood by M. 
Chavannes, but the man offered free- 
ly to give proof of hispower, On try- 
ing him for a number of minutes, he 
shook his head at the time appoint- 
ed, altered his voice at the quarter, 
half, and three-quarter minutes, and 
arrived accurately at the end of the 
period named. He seemed to assist 
himself in a slight degree by an ap- 
plication of mnemonics, and some- 
times, in idea, applied religious names 
to his minutes up to the fifth, when 
he recommenced ; this he carried 
through the hour, and then com- 
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menced again. On being told that 
the country people said he made use 
of his pulse as an indicator, he laugh- 
ed at the notion, and said it was far 
too irregular for any such purpose. 
He admitted that his internal move- 
ment was not so sure and constant 
during the night ; “ nevertheless, it is 
easy to comprehend,” he said, “that, 
when I have not been too much fa- 
tigued in the evening, and my sleep 
is soft, if, after having awakened me 
without hasté, you ask me what the 
hour is, I shall reflect a second or 
two, and my answer will not be ten 
minutes in error. The approach of 
day renews the movement if it has 
been stopped, or rectifies it, if it has 
been deranged, for the rest of the 
day.” When asked how he could 
renew the movement when it had 
ceased, or was very indistinct, he 
said, “Sir, am only a poor man; 
it is not a gift of Heaven ; I obtained 
this faculty as the result of labors 
and calculations too long to be de- 
scribed; the experiment has been 
made at night many times, and I will 
make it for you when you please.” 
M, Chavannes had not, however, the 
opportunity of making this experi- 
ment, but he felt quite convinced of 
the man’s powers. [Ile states that 
the man is deaf, and cannot hear, at 
present, the sound of his clock or 
watch; and further, that neither of 
these vibrate twenty times in a min- 
ute, which is always the number in- 
dicated by the motions of Chevalley 
when he wishes to illustrate his inter- 
nal movement ; and he is convinced, 
according to what he has seen, that 
this man possesses a kind of internal 
movement, which indicates minutes 
and seconds with the utmost exactness. 
SAFETY FOR THE LIVING AND DEAD. 
It has ever been a matter of much 
surprise that any one, excepting he be 
a professional man, should be found to 
sdvoosts the practice of robbing the 
graves of their dead. It is one of 
the most abominable crimes existing 
in this country—nothing can be more 
repulsive to the feelings of humanity 
and delicacy than the tearing opén 
the sanctuary wherein is contained 
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# 
the sacred remains of a human body, 
and thus brutally disturbing the last 
resting-place of man. I would ask, 
with our immortal poet, 


** What guilt 
Can equal violations of the dead ? 
The dead, how sacred! Sacred is the 


dust 

Of this heaven-labour’d form, erect, di- 
vine! 

This beaven-assum’d, majestic robe of 
earth !”” 


And none but the most hardened 
brutes, in human form, follow this 
horrible and revolting occupation. 
The dead, and in particular the re- 
positories of the dead, have in all 
ages, in all countries, by all religions 
and at all tinies been held as sacred. 
A churchyard is calculated to pro- 
duce feelings of a solemn and inter- 
esting nature, and shall we for the 
pleasure of a few, allow it to be pro- 
faned by polluted feet and still more 
polluted hands? But it is answered, 
in opposition to every objection and 
argument which can be urged against 
this vile traffic in human flesh, that 
it is necessary for the procuring of 
subjects for the medical students at 
our hospitals, And can no other 
plan be adopted than the present 
shameful custom which prevails ? 
Cannot our schools of medicine, with 
all their collected wisdom, devise 
some method, whereby they may be 
supplied? No, they will not, for 
reasons too obvious to be mentioned ; 
but I think the following will be a 
specific for all the evils which arise 
on the present disgusting system :— 
Let every man who feels such a zeal 
for the improvement of our schools 
in surgery, that his zeal will carry him 
as far as to allow him te encourage 
robbery, and that robbery of the 
worst kind—let him leave by will, 
to any hospital he chooses, his own 
body to be dissected. This, I think, 
is but fair; for, as they would not 
scruple to cut up any man’s body 
they may get, however they may vi- 
olate the tender feelings of nature, 
surely they can have no rational 
cbjection to a plan which will not 
enly save a vast expence (for they 
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make a great cry out about the price), 
but be greatly conducive to the 
cause they so strenuously advocate, 
and to. support which they resort 
to such barbarous and unjustifiable 
means, 

THE CONWAY PAPERS. 

There are about to be published, im 
London, in five } volumes, “ The 
Conway Papers, from the Collection 
of the Marquis of Hertford.” The 
originals are thus mentioned in the 
late Lord Orford’s Letters to George 
Montague :—“ But now for the re- 
coveries—think what I have in part 
recovered! Only the State Papers, 
Private Papers, &c. &c. of the two 
Lords Conway, Secretaries of State. 
How you will rejoice, and how 
will grieve: they seem to have laid 
up every scrap of paper they ever 
had, from the middle of Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s reign to the middle of Charles 
the Second’s. By the accounts of 
the family, there were whole rooms 
full; all which, during the absence 
of the last, and the minority of the 
present Lord, were, by the ignorance 
of the Steward, consigned to the 
oven, and to the uses of the house, 
What remained, except one box that 
was kept till almost rotten in a eup- 
board, were thrown loose into a lum- 
ber-room, where, spread on the pave- 
ment, they supported old marbl 
and screens, and boxes. From them 
I have dragged al! I could, and have 
literally, taking all together, brought 
away a chest near five feet long, 
three wide, and two deep, brim full. 
Half are bills, another part rotten, 
another part gnawed by rats; yetl 
have already found enough to repay 
my trouble and cunosity—not enougn 
to satisfy it. I will only tell you, of 
three letters of the great Strafiord, 
and three long ones of news of 
Mr Gorrard, Master of the Charter 
House ; all six written on paper edg- 
ed with green like modern French 
papers. ‘There are handwritings of 
everybody, all their seals perfect, and 
the ribands with which they tied 
their letters. The original Procla- 
mation of Charles the First, signed 
by the Privy Council: a letter te 
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King James from his son-in-law of 
Bohemia, with his seal; and many, 
very many, letters of negociation 
from the Earl of Bristol, in Spain, 
Sir Dudley Carleton, Lord Chiches- 
ter, and Sir Thomas Roe—What say 
you? will here not be food for the 
press ?” | 
PRESERVING ECGS. 

‘In 1826, a tradesman of Paris ask- 
ed permission of the prefect of the 
police to sell, in the market, eggs that 
had been preserved a year in a com- 
position, of which he kept the secret. 
More than 30,000 of these eggs were 
sold in the open market without any 
complaint wveing made, or any notice 
taken of them, when the Board of 
Health thought proper to examine 
them. They were found to be per- 
fectly fresh, and could only be dis- 
tinguished from others by a pulverous 
stratum of carbonate of lime, remark- 
ed by M. Cadet to be on the egg- 
shell. This induced him to make a 
series of experiments, which ended 
in his discovering that they were pre- 
served in highly saturated lime-water. 
M. Cadet suggests adding a little sa- 
turated muriate of lime, but gives no 
reason. ‘They may also be preserved 
by immersing them twenty seconds 
in boiling water, and then keeping 
them‘ well-dried in fine sifted ashes : 
but this will give them a greyish 
green colour. The method of pre- 
serving them in lime-water has been 
long the practice of Italy ; they may 
be kept thus for two years. This use- 
ful mode is well known in many parts 
of England, and cannot be too much 
recommended, 

OIL FOR WATCHMAKERS. 

The following is the most simple 
and certain method of purifying olive 
oil, and which has been tried with 
great success by Dr Nooth, F. R. 8. 

Put the oil into a white glass bot- 
tle, hang it up in a window exposed 
t6 the sun; in two or three months 
it will be as clear and white as wa- 
ter, all the impurities being thrown 
to the bottom. ‘The bottle in which 
the experiment was tried was square, 
and it was remarkable, that the sedi- 
ment did not settle regularly to the 





® 
bottom, but seemed thrown into the 
four corners, 


HEBREW MANUSCRIPT. 

The Biblical world is at present 
occupied in the investigation of a 
Hebrew Roll of great antiquity, found 
in a vessel captured by the Greeks, 
which roll has recently been carried 
to England. The enormous sum 
of twelve hundred and fifty pounds 
is asked for this relic; half that 
amount is said to have been offered 
for it by an eminent Hebrew cap- 
italist, 5 

BURSTING A HOGSHEAD. 

It is justly affirmed by some wri- 
ters on natural philosophy, that a 
certain quantity of water, however 
small, may be rendered capable of 
exerting a force equal to any assign- 
able one, by increasing the height of 
the column and diminishing the base 
on which it presses. Dr Goldsmith 
observes, that he has seen a strong 
hogshead split in this manner. A 
small but strong tube of tin, twenty 
feet high, was inserted in the bung- 
hole of the hogshead. Water was 
then poured into the tube till the hogs- 
head was filled, and the water had 
reached within a foot of the top of 
the tin tube. By the pressure of this 
column of water, the hogshead burst 
with incredible force, and the water 
was scattered in every direction. 

LARGE AND SMALL ‘iORSES. 

Animals draw by their weight, and 
not by the force of their muscles. 
The hind feet form the fulcrum of 
the lever, by which their weight acts 
against the load, and the power ex- 
erted, is always proportioned to the 
length of the lever, the weight re- 
maining the same. Large animals, 
therefore, and other animals, draw 
more than small ones, even though 
they have less muscular force, and 
are unable to carry such a heavy 
burden. The force of the muscles 
tends only to make the horse carry 
continually forward his centre of 
gravity, or, inother words, the weight 
of the animal produces the draught, 
and the play and force of its muscles 
serve to continue it, 





